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Editorial 


T HE aura of romance which has distinguished the search for gold in 
Alaska has obscured in the public mind a romance of commerce which 
has growti quietly to such an extent that it has relegated gold mining 
as an Alaskan industry to second place both as to commercial value 
and basic importance to mankind. 

This is the romance of the salmon canning industry. There must be ro- 
mance behind an industry, which, confined to but five to six weeks of fishing 
each year, puts up a total quantity of fish double that which New England 
fishermen catch in a whole year ! 

As to basic importance to Mankind — who will deny that a food containing 
the essential nutriment of salmon exceeds in importance the gold which Man 
puts into his banks and his pockets ? 

^ALMON is such a rich, nourishing and important food that the world 
^ goes far and to great pains to secure it. If this was not so then there 
would not be the sixty-million-dollar investment in the industry that there 
is in Alaska today. Second only, is the cry for halibut, creating another large 
industry, of which, according to world records, Alaska also has the lion’s 
share. 

Those who cry for conservation may well point with pride to the accom- 
plishments in Alaska’s fisheries. Say what one will, there are few measures 
for conservation which have brought the results that have the watchful, 
scientific care of governments over these industries during the past few 
years. 

Since restrictive measures were imposed by International Tfeaty on the 
halibut industry, which a few years ago was rapidly going down grade due 
to decreasing supply, there has been an increase in the catch of halibut per 
unit of gear over previous years of non-regulation. Scientific study and 
planning are putting it on a safe basis for future years. 

^ALMON are the most obliging of fishes, coming right up to the shore at 
the time they are in prime condition, headed for the fresh water streams, 
where, like trout, they lay their spawn. This fact makes them easy prey for 
traps, seines and gill-nets, but their supply has been perpetuated by govern- 
mental regulations which restrict the length of seasons, use of gear and 
areas which may be fished. 

The regulation and supervision of the fur seal herds of the Pribilofs is an 
outstanding example of what regulation and strict conservation measures 
can do to preserve and increase the supply of fish or animals. In contrast, 
one has only to point to the New England States or Europe where salmon 
and halibut have practically disappeared, due to lack of regulation. 

If game animals and game fish were given the same scientific and strict 
regulation that commercial fisheries are there is no reason to believe that 
the present supply might not be safeguarded and increased. 


cXxXxXxXxX;cXcXxXxXxXxX^ 
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By J. F. Krause 


S OME animals certainly exist in 
the most unusual habitat — as 
if Nature intended that all the 
earth should be inhabited! Of 
all places, however, the glacier 
of Alaska will be conceded the most 
precarious from which to wrest a liv- 
ing. It is no wonder, then, that the 
blue, or glacier bear, (Euarctos em- 
monsii) is the rarest of all bears. 

Few other animals could exist in 
such a bleak, barren and hazardous 
homeland. Though highly prized as a 
trophy, few have been observed or 
taken and very little is known of his 
life history because he lives in such a 
remote and little frequented range. 

The glacier bear is generally con- 
ceded to be a color phase of the black 
bear, but its color varies exceedingly 
f rom - bluish or dark iron-gray to a 
bluish, smoky, light gray. Some of the 
most extraordinary types have rare 
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colors. Choice specimens from the Mal- 
aspina Glacier may vary from a sil- 
very blue to a blue almost as dark as 
that of a blue-jay. The fact that there 
is such a color variance is considered 
by some as indicating that at one time, 
before contact with the black bear, the 
glacier bear may have been an indi- 
vidual species. 

The animal was discovered in the 
Glacier Bay — Mount St. Elias and 
Malaspina Glacier districts in 1895. It 
was then described as. a separate spe- 
cies, with well-defined markings of its 
own. A specimen was taken on an 
“island” of Malaspina Glacier seme 
years ago and is now on display, 
mounted, in the National Museum at 
Washington, D. C. 

Reports that cubs representing the 
. glacier bear. aiui the black bear were 
'TecSHtly'f&tAd'in'f^ 
been made. This is not regarded as un- 


deniable proof that they are of the 
same species, however, since a trapper 
in July, 1929, found a mother black 
bear with a black bear cub and a griz- 
zly cub in Northeastern British Colum- 
bia. On his approach, the mother ran 
away and left the cubs to shift for 
themselves. He noted that one cub had 
the distinct characteristics of the black 
bear, whereas the other was undeni- 
ably a grizzly bear cub. The trapper 
considered this a plain case of a grizzly 
cub having lost its mother and the 
black bear, against the usual practice 
in such cases, having adopted the 
grizzly cub. 

The glacier bear, also known as the 
emmons bear or the blue bear, is found 
principally in the region along the 
Alaskan coastal front as far inland as 
'there are glaciers, from Bering Gta- 
■''feier,'ekst -of Cordova, to^CTaeier Bay, 
northwest of Juneau. Some have been 
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reported, however, from Cook inlet, all 
along- the coast of Alaska to as far 
south as Hazelton, British Columbia 
and inland for two hundred miles. 

Such a large area may seem to in- 
dicate that there may be many glacier 
bears, but, with Nature taking its toll 
each summer through the natural haz- 
ards of its habitat, he gets little chance 
to increase. Weather conditions are 
such for seven months of the year that 
he must hibernate, and when he comes 
out in the summer, with its hot days 
and cool nights, the glaciers work and 
crack. When he is seeking salmon in 
the streams near and under the gla- 
ciers there is little doubt but that the 
glacier takes a life occasionally. 

THE hunter gets very few of his 
’ kind, as the glacier bear has a com- 
paratively keen sense of smell, sight 
and hearing and the very nature of 
his range makes him difficult to ap- 
proach. The writer tried to stalk one 
on Miles Glacier, at the head of Turn- 
again Arm, Cook Inlet, one autumn. 
I spent nine days in an effort to get 
within shooting distance and though I 
saw the bear with my field glasses at 
least once a day and sometimes as 
often as three times a day, I never 
could get within range so as to make a 
reasonably accurate shot with a high 
power game rifle. If anyone is not 
convinced that he is a hard animal to 
bag, I am sure that he would be per- 
suaded should he try his skill for thirty 
days. 

One reason that so little is known 
about the glacier bear is that he is 
usually found only in the most inac- 
cessible places. His food consists prin- 
cipally of marmots, mice, and ground 
squirrels, which he digs out of their 
burrows on nearby mountain slopes. 
According to a number of reports, the 
glacier bear will kill a mountain goat 
of his own size or larger and during 
the salmon run in the summer he will 
change his diet to salmon, herbs, ber- 
ries and similar items, the same as 
does the black, brown and grizzly bear 
in adjacent regions. 

The glacier bear’s skull has all the 
characteristics of the black bear’s, but 
he differs in make-up from the black 
bear in that he is often much smaller 
and the claws and pads of his feet have 
a similarity to those of the polar bear. 

It is reasonable to believe that in 
the beginning the glacier bear orig- 
inated from the black bear, but, be- 
coming stranded among the ice fields, 
or choosing its habitat there, evolved 
certain characteristics of its own 
through gradual inbreeding. Again, in 
later times, with the ice fields gradu- 
ally receding, the bear has come more 
often in contact with its original spe- 
cies and is regaining the black bear’s 
characteristics. 

With the glacier bear hibernating 
for seven months of the year, he is al- 
lowed only five months to take on suf- 
ficient nourishment to build himself 
up for his long slumber. There is no 
weakness evident in the glacier bear, 
however, as he is everywhere consid- 
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ered to be very vicious and will often 
attack on sight. He is classed with the 
black panther for viciousness and for 
rarity as a trophy. 

AS recently as last summer, a min- 
ing scout in the Unuk River dis- 
trict of Southeastern Alaska was at- 
tacked by one. 

While traveling alone along the Sul- 
phide River, where he had spent the 
summer, Oscar Larson suddenly came 
face to face with an exceptionally 
large specimen. 

Man and animal saw each other at 
the same instant from the sides of a 
large boulder on the bank of the 
stream. They were but a few feet 
apart. 

The bear, surprised with a fresh kill, 
made a mad rush for the intruder. 
Lacking time to do anything else, Lar- 
son ducked down to the base of the 
boulder. The bear came over the 
boulder after him. 

In his mad rush over the rock, the 
bear missed the man. He made a swipe 
at the man in passing, and then, losing 
his balance, the infuriated bear tum- 
bled over the rock and into the river. 

By the time Larson had righted him- 
self, the bear was a considerable dis- 
tance down stream. Two shots from a 


The subject of glacier bear is 
one about which so little is known 
that many hunters outside of 
Alaska have never heard of the 
existence of the bear with the 
unique coat of blue fur. 

Before setting down the ma- 
terial presented here, J. F. Krause, 
Alaska guide, consulted scores of 
hunters and guides in the Terri- 
tory and various other sources for 
information. Mr. Krause has him- 
self hunted the glacier bear. 

The author is anxious to obtain 
further facts with reference to 
this rare and unusual animal and 
hunters who have made contact 
with the glacier bear are invited 
to write to Mr. Krause, care of 
this magazine. 


side arm sent the bear off on a run 
into the brush without his as much 
as looking back at his original objec- 
tive or bothering to return to his fresh 
kill — a two-year-old mountain goat. 

There is no information available as 
to the number of glacier bear killed in 
Alaska as the annual take is included 
in the black bear total in the official 
records that are kept. Comparatively 
few people in Alaska have seen a gla- 
cier bear and there is only a limited 
number in captivity. 

Another interesting bear, considered 
by some to also be a color phase of the 
black bear, is the little white, or cream 
colored, kermode bear, (Euarctos ker- 
modi) found on Gribble Island in West- 
ern British Columbia. This bear, how- 
ever, is an albinistic form. 

There is no agreement as to many 
classifications and phases of the black 
bear family and he may be white, blue, 
blue-gray, silver-blue, brown, cinna- 
mon or black. There is still room for 
careful observation and study by com- 
petent mammalogists. 

The fact that glaciers in Alaska are 
gradually but surely receding, indi- 
cates that the glacier bear will soon be 
still further reduced in number. And, 
no doubt, long before the last ice fields 
have disappeared, the glacier bear will 
take his place in history with the 
famous but extinct “dodo bird.” 
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By Stanley Adams 


F IREMEN, be they professional 
or volunteer, seem to take to the 
sport of fishing as naturally as 
a duck takes to water — and it 
doesn’t make any difference 
what species of duck one might men- 
tion, either. 

We believe that the reason for this 
piscatory weakness among the fire- 
fighting fraternity lies in the large 
quantities of water present in the 
places they go to fish. To substantiate 
this we might submit that one of the 
first remarks made by a visiting fire- 
man upon landing on Wilson Lake for 
the particular fishing trip we will de- 
scribe was, “Holy smoke! What a 
swell spot for a thousand gallon pump- 
er to stick her snoot into!” 

This fireman was immediately back- 
ed up by the rest of the profession 
gathered around him. It was only after 
the fire quenching potentialities of 
that Southeastern Alaska body of 
water were calculated that the next 
most important matter — that of catch- 
ing fish — was undertaken. 

W E will now introduce the members 
of our expedition, starting our in- 
troduction with Charley Gilham. Char- 
ley is a former captain of the Seattle 
Fire Department. Then you must meet 
Frank Tuttle recently retired captain 
of the Los Angeles Fire Department; 
Ed Howay of the Columbia Steel Com- 
pany of Seattle, and Elmer Okerlund 
of Ketchikan. They were accompanied 
by the chief of the Ketchikan Volun- 
teer Fire Department. That’s me. 

Charley Gilham’s mission to Alaska 
was in the nature of an instructor in 
modern methods of fire fighting. He 
spent some three weeks in Juneau and 
about the same time in Ketchikan, 
training and instructing members of 
these departments in some of the fine 
arts of the game of spraying water and 
chemicals in hot places. 

After three weeks of drilling in 
Ketchikan the boys and Charley were 
nearly worn to a frazzle, as you might 
say, but Charley never displayed a 
sign of fatigue on that immobile face 
of his anymore than he did of joy or 
disgust. He was serious minded, which, 
incidentally, resulted in the Ketchikan 
smoke eaters dubbing their capable 
and respected instructor, “Iron Face.” 
Now, possibly the writer had been 
bragging considerably with reference 
to the quantity and quality of the trout 
to be had in the nearby lakes and 
streams. He was shortly informed that 
just because he was chief of Ketchi- 
kan’s fire department and was fortu- 
nate enough to live in Alaska was no 
reason a’ tall that he could shove 
smoke down their throats. 

As a matter of fact, we retired to 
the hotel to argue the matter and 
broke into Ed Howay’s room and there 
discussed all the pros and cons. We did 
some really remarkable fishing for the 
amount of room we had. Anyway, we 
decided, then and there, that I should 
take them to one of these marvelous 
spots we had been talking about. They 
said that if we could produce a “flock” 


of trout they might believe some of 
the things I had said, but the flock 
would have to be made up of some 
pretty big fish and even then they 
might be disinclined to believe such 
tall tales. 

And so, being “put on the spot mark- 
ed X,” as the saying goes, it was up to 
me to make good. The argument and 
the plans were complete at three- 
thirty, a. m. We were to get up at five. 
We said a cheerful good-night, but I 
doubt whether any snoozing was en- 
joyed by anyone during the next hour 
and a half. I know that I didn’t do any. 

T HE day broke bright and early and 
our bright-eyed gang trooped to 
the plane about the same time. Here 
Pilot Bob Ellis dumped us into the ship 
and we were off on a glorious trip 
through the air. Truly, the trip was a 
glorious one, with sparkling sunlight 
everywhere and brilliant lakes, water- 
falls and snow-capped ridges below us. 

After forty minutes of flying, we 
landed on Wilson Lake, nestling there 
between towering granite mountains. 
After coasting to and up upon the 
crystal-white sand-bar at the head of 
the lake, we disembarked and pro- 
ceeded — after the aforementioned re- 
marks about the profusion of water 
for possible pumping proclivities — to 
set up our tackle and fish. 

Frank Tuttle was the first to cast 
into the lake and no sooner had his 
spoon touched the water than, “Bang!” 
he hooked a fifteen-inch cutthroat. An 
exclamation to my left enlightened me 
to the fact that things were progress- 
ing in that direction. Iron Face had 
connected with a bit of fury and was 
plenty busy. Ed and Elmer each were 
hanging on to one, also, so, with the 
exception of myself, it was a hundred 
percent. Since the batting average, as 
you might say, was so good, I pro- 
ceeded to set up my own tackle and 
get into the game. 

For an hour, everyone was busy 
dropping the line over and “hauling 
them in” and we stopped only for a 
minute or so to watch the plane make 
a landing on the lake upon its return 
from Ketchikan. It had made a trip 
with supplies for the U. S. Forest 
Service, which had a crew of men en- 
gaged in the construction of shelter 
cabins on the shores of the lake for 
the convenience of such members of 
the sports-minded public as might 
wish to make an overnight stay. 

I asked the boys how they would 
like to try the other end of the lake, 
“where the big ones are.” 

“Big ones ? What do you call these?” 
After convincing them, more or less, 
that I had just been breaking them in 
on minnows, they eagerly agreed, so 
we dug a hole in the sand of the bar 
and placed all our fish in the hole, 
covering them with brush and ferns. 
The object of this was to conceal them 
from the prying eyes and claws of 
eagles and bear, of which there were 
“plenty.” 

After Bob Ellis had finished unload- 
ing the plane, we inveigled him into 
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taxiing us to the opposite end of the 
lake. 

Then the fun started! 

After directing the boys to various 
and sundry favorable locations, Frank 
and I took our stand on a crude raft 
that rested with one side on the beach. 

The big ones were biting and Frank 
gasped as he hooked one right after 
the other. They ranged from eighteen 
to twenty-four inches in length. 

Frank was excited, but I wasn’t pre- 
pared for what happened next. All of 
a sudden I heard a KERSPLASH! I 
turned. Frank was gone! 

A roar of laughter greeted him as 
his head emerged from the water and 
he crawled up on the raft, soaking wet, 
but still grasping his fishing rod. 
There was a fish on the end of the rod. 

After Frank had landed the fish he 
disrobed about ninety per cent and 
placed his clothes on the bushes to dry. 
Then he continued fishing in shorts.' 

Frank spent most of the day fishing 
almost in the nude. As I recall it, he 
fell in three times, more or less, that 
day. Anyone looking closely at one of 
the pictures to the right of this page, 
will see that Frank’s costume would be 
almost identical to that of a fan 
dancer, providing he held a fan in- 
stead of a string of fish. Oh, well, we 
were miles from nowhere. 

I was soon all caught up on my fish- 
ing, so I wandered down to the log 
jam where I found Ed perched com- 
fortably on the highest log, well above 
water. His comfort was somewhat re- 
stricted by the necessity of having to 
work his fish to the far end of the log 
in order to lift them from the water 
to his perch. I relieved this situation 
by crawling out on a “first-story” log 
beneath him where I removed the fish 
for him. Then everything was lovely! 

A FEW minutes after I arrived on 
** the scene, Ed connected with an 
unusually large cutthroat. After he 
had played him out I hoisted the fish 
up on my log. He was a peculiar shap- 
ed fish, with a great pot-belly. He or 
she looked for all the world as if he or 
she had swallowed an orange. 

“What’s the matter with that fish ?” 
Ed asked, peering down over his perch. 

“Dunno,” I replied. “Let’s perform 
an autopsy.” I split it open and “lo and 
behold — ” out popped two large mice! 

Ed was silent as we sat gazing with 
amazement at the unappetizing sight. 
The sound that came from above 
wasn’t too reassuring and I looked up 
and found Ed’s face white as paper, 
his mouth open. He was soon casting 
his bread upon the waters. . . . 

Let’s draw the curtains. He just 
couldn’t take it. “Humph,” he grunted, 
finally, “So they eat rats! None of 
these cannibals for me.” And that 
ended Ed’s fishing for the day. 

Knowing that I could be of no fur- 
ther service to Ed, I left him reclining 
in a patch of soft moss and wandered 
off to the place where Iron Face was 
straining every fiber of his being to 
cast his line “just a few feet farther” 
into the lake. I never saw a fellow so 
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intent on his work as he was. He was 
taking his fishing as seriously as he 
did his training of firemen. Every 
muscle in his “Iron Face” was taut. 

On the bank behind him were the 
results of his painstaking efforts. They 
were as fine a mess of cutthroats as I 
ever saw. Beauties, every one, ranging 
from ten to twenty inches overall, with 
one that would go a good twenty-four. 

As Gillam splashed to the shore 
with another wiggling trout, I inquir- 
ed, “Now what do you think of Alas- 
ka’s fishing possibilities?” 

Iron Face shook his head. “Never 
dreamed there was fishing like this 
anywhere in the world. You fellows up 
here are surely lucky.” 

A LTHOUGH Elmer Okerlund is an 
** old-timer in Alaska, I believe he 
was getting as big a kick out of the 
trip as the visitors were. He had his 
share of trout, too! 

The one thing that puzzled me about 
Elmer was that he was not whistling 
the tune, “When the moon comes over 
the mountain.” Elmer is familiar with 
that tune to the extent of those seven 
words only and is generally found 
whistling it, but when he reaches the 
point where the word, “mountain” 
should be, he has to stop. He can’t re- 
member the rest. I believe that if we 
could keep him fishing at Wilson Lake 
for a week he might forget all of it. 

When everyone was apparently “fed 
up” on fishing, we gathered up the 
spoils and went along the shore to the 
point where Frank was struggling to 
get his number twelve feet into a pair 
of wet boots. His suit, having gone 
through the process of drying out and 
wetting in for the third time, was 
badly out of press, as one might de- 
scribe it, and he was a bedraggled 
looking mess. While we were making 
wise cracks about the incidents of the 
day, the plane returned with the last 
load for the Forest Service camp and 
our expedition was all but over. 

Upon reaching the head of the lake 
again, we uncovered our buried trout 
and piled aboard the plane for the 
take-off. We were five tired, hungry 
fishermen. What we wouldn’t do to 
those trout when we got down out of 
the air and our hands on a frying pan 
was nobody’s business! 

Forty minutes after the take-off, 
we were sorting out the fish. When we 
got them together in a pile, we gasped. 
One hundred twenty-five pounds of 
cutthroat trout! The largest weighed 
five and one-half pounds. It measured 
twenty-five and one-half inches. 

After a hearty dinner of trout and 
we had lighted our pipes, we caught 
every one of those fish a second time. 
After all, the most enjoyable part of 
a trip is the talking about it afterward. 

The crowning feature, as you might 
say, so far as I was concerned, was 
the fact that I had made good. I had 
had the good fortune to be able to prove 
to those smoke-eaters from the out- 
side that, after all, Alaska has the 
world’s best fishing grounds. And 
that’s barring none! 
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In the above scene at Alaska’s greatest sports carnival, Governor G. A. Jeckell of Yukon Territory, Canada, is shown at 
left center shaking hands with Mayor E. B. Collins of Fairbanks. Representatives of various Alaska towns are m the 
group behind them At extreme left is Constable Thomas Colmer of the Canadian Northwest Counted _Police -and .jading 
to the rie’ht are* Carolyn Haggstrom as Miss Nenana; Charlotte Manning as Miss Anchorage, Ole Fisher of Fairbanks as 
the Kin's? Regent -Bernice Karinsky as Miss Dawson; Virginia Berg of Palmer as Miss Alaska; Mrs. Eleanore Robinson of 
Fairbanks af^ the Queen Regent; Elsa Lundell as Miss University; Sigrid Seppala, daughter of the famous dog-team 
driver, Leonard Seppala, as Miss Fairbanks; and Corporal Joseph Wynne of the Canadian Northwest Mounted I olice. 


The Fairbanks 
Ice Carnival 

By J. Rex Peterson 


T HE people of Interior Alaska, 
both young and old, always 
have Carnival Time in mind as 
the greatest holiday of the 
year; the one time when all 
work is forgotten and everyone car- 
ries out the motto, “Carnival Time is 
Play Time.” 

A colorful parade again wound its 
way through the gayly decorated town 
of Fairbanks to the scene of Corona- 
tion on the snow-covered, frozen Chena 
River just above the Cushman Street 
bridge, this year. 

A throne of ice and snow had been 
constructed for the occasion. It was 
a magnificent piece of architecture, re- 
quiring weeks of painstaking effort. 
Totem poles, carved of solid ice and 


decorated with gay colors, stood silent 
sentinels to the ceremonies. The pres- 
ence of Native tribes in their full 
Alaskan costumes and members of the 
Canadian Royal Mounted Police, with 
their bright red uniforms, added color 
to the gala event. 

Virginia Berg, charming miss from 
Palmer, center of the Matanuska Farm 
Colony, won the coveted honor of Miss 
Alaska. Other entrants in the contest, 
representing various Alaskan cities, 
acted as maids of honor to the Queen. 

One day of the Carnival was desig- 
nated as Dominion Day. On this occa- 
sion, Miss Alaska relinquished her 
throne to Miss Bernice Kazinsky of 
Dawson who represented the Canadian 
city as she ruled over the festivities. 


The crown worn by Miss Alaska was 
a beautiful 1936 creation, the property 
of, and produced by Arthur S. Brown, 
Fairbanks jeweler. The striking orna- 
ment is made of snow-white Alaskan 
Ivory, with lustrous gold nuggets. A 
reproduction in gold of the typical 
Alaska pick and shovel and gold-pan 
adorns the front. At the very erest, the 
ivory image of a typical Alaskan male- 
mute dog poses as if ready for action. 
The crown, which is typically Alaskan 
both in material and design, will take 
an essential part in the coronation 
ceremonies of annual Ice Carnivals for 
years to come. 

The Queen having been chosen, car- 
nival throngs turned their attention to 
the other events which followed the dog 
races every morning. Included were: 
ice hockey, curling, ski races, ski-jor- 
ing and wrestling. 

H OCKEY enthusiasts enjoyed an un- 
usually interesting tournament. In 
the competition were teams from Daw- 
son, University of Alaska, Fairbanks 
and a combined team of players from 
Palmer and Anchorage. 

In one of the closest games ever 
played, Alaska University won from 
Dawson with a score of six to five 
after playing overtime to break the 
existing tie. 

The Alaska Sportsman 
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Ice h° ckey was a feature of the Ice Carnival at Fairbanks. An exciting moment 
in the game between the University of Alaska and Dawson, Yukon Territory is 
A h iT V t above . wl . tb Umpire Benjamin McFarland signalling a University ’ of 
Alaska score in the fast game. The final score stood Dawson, 3; University, 2. 



PHOTOS BY BECKER'S PHOTO COMPANY 

Front street, Fairbanks, at night, decorated for the carnival, presented a unique 
scene to the camera in the above picture. During June, with sunlight nearly all 
flay long, such a photograph as the above would be difficult to get at any time 

of the twenty-four hours. 


The most exciting game of the con- 
test, however, was played on the last 
day of the Carnival when Dawson won 
over University with a score of three 
to two. The Canadian team scored the 
winning point in the last thirty-five 
seconds of play, tying them with the 
University for the 1936 Carnival 
championship. 

Other scores were: Palmer-Anchor- 
age 5, Fairbanks 3; Dawson 5, Fair- 
banks 2; University 3, Palmer- Anchor- 
age 2; and Palmer- Anchorage 3, 
Fairbanks 2. 

The new ice rink, built through the 
co-operation of the Fairbanks Hockey 
Club and business men, won the ap- 
proval of both players and spectators. 
International interest toned the com- 
petition with a flavor of keenness that 
-will insure a prominent place for 
ice hockey among the annual winter 
festivals of the future, 

r\URING the last thirty years, cur- 
ling has become an outstanding 
Alaskan sport. This old, Scotch game 
originated across the seas over three 
hundred years ago. The forty-pound 
stones used in this game are made of 
hard granite and are shaped like a 
flattened ball. They have a handle on 


them by which the players — four in 
each team — glide them the length of 
the ice-covered rink. The object of the 
game is to make the stones stop on, or 
as near as possible to the circles at 
the opposite end of the rink. Players 
throw the stones with a twisting mo- 
tion; hence the name “curling.” Under 
the direction of a skip, the other play- 
ers sweep the ice in front of the stone 
with brooms as it moves along. This 
sweeping tends to increase the speed, 
thus making the stone travel in a more 
nearly straight path. 

Curling is a game enjoyed, as one 
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noted enthusiast puts it, “by men and 
women from eighteen to eighty.” 

Dawson and Fairbanks competed in 
this year’s matches for possession of 
a beautiful silver trophy, donated by 
the citizens of Fairbanks. Among play- 
ers on the Canadian team was G. A. 
Jeckell, governor of Yukon Territory. 
Dawson men won the first game of 
the contest with a score of sixteen to 
nine. The Fairbanks team sprang into 
action, however, to win the two re- 
maining games with scores of thirteen 
to six and eleven to eight. 

Women’s teams of both cities held 


a tournament of their own, the Fair- 
banksans duplicating the victory of 
their male associates by winning two 
out of three games. Consequently, the 
beautiful International Curling Tro- 
phy bears the name of its home town 
as winner of the 1936 Tournament. 
Next year, at Carnival time, the Daw- 
sonites will undoubtedly hasten forth, 
eager for the attempt to gain posses- 
sion of and have their city’s name in- 
scribed on this beautiful silver trophy. 

CKI races held the interest of many. 
J In the boys’ contest, George Rust 
placed first and Jess Rust, second. 

A1 Bystrom won the six-mile race 
and Archie McCormick placed second. 
Bystrom was also victor in the twenty- 
mile grind, followed by Victor Isaac- 
son, who came in second. 

Ski-joring — dogs pulling skiers — 
provided excitement for the boys en- 
tering, as well as the spectators. 
George Rust placed first and Stanley 
Hanson, second. 

Carnival visitors enjoyed the thril- 
ling wrestling bout staged by Roy 
“Alaska Pete” Anderson, 201 pounds, 
who grappled with Bill Lyons, 172 
pounds. In this main event, which was 
both rough and tricky, Anderson won . 
by taking two consecutive falls. An- 
derson is the heavyweight champion of 
Alaska and has wrestled in some three 
thousand matches during his lifetime. 
Lyons, who is much newer at the game, 
comes from Palmer. 

In a fast, semi-final match Bliss 
Harper won from Dan Carlson by 
taking two out of three falls. 

A parade and brilliant fireworks 
brought to a close one of the greatest 
winter gatherings ever held in the 
Northland. 
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Drum Ice 


By Jack Allman 


M arshal dave blaine 

was sleepy. Dangerously 
sleepy. So sleepy that ev- 
k ery movement was a tre- 
mendous drag on his will 
power. Through the frosted lashes of 
his heavy lids, his eyes clung to the 
back of his prisoner, forty feet ahead. 
He leaned his head into the knife-edged 
wind that whistled down across the 
Alaskan tundra with the fury of a 
thousand boreal demons, and clung 
desperately to the handle bars of his 
long basket sled. How much longer 
could he keep awake? 

Three feet from the prisoner’s heels, 
Mongol, the marshal’s leader, held his 
team mates down to a walk. He turned 
his pointed muzzle back over a frost- 
coated shoulder. His breath fogged in 
the bitter air, but the wind carried it 
away so that Dave could see the ques- 
tioning look in his Tartar slanted eyes. 
The wise old malemute knew that this 
wasn’t the kind of weather when one 
dallied along the trail. So did Dave. 
But what to do about it ? That was the 
question. 

He couldn’t haul his prisoner on the 
sled in a blizzard like this. The man 
would freeze in no time — an hour at 
the most, and there were many hours 
between them and Placer City. Three 
full days, in fact. And camping would 
not solve the problem. . . . Mean just 
that much more delay without any rest 
for himself. He wouldn’t dare sleep. 
Dode Barlow would kill him. And 
trussing a man up in this bitter cold 
was out of the question — even hand- 
cuffing. That’d be murder, and there 
was still some doubt as to Barlow’s 
guilt. 

Not much in Dave’s mind, to be sure. 
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Ever since his prisoner had crawled 
from his bed and tried to get the gun 
that first night out of Kogak Creek, 
the marshal had known that Barlow 
was guilty. Otherwise the man would 
have come along peacefully; he had 
certainly professed innocence when 
arrested. 

D AVE knew his case was weak. Bar- 
low had been on Beaver Creek at 
the time of the Carson gold dust rob- 
bery and had been spending Beaver 
Creek dust since that time, but the 
jury would probably want something 
more than that. 

Of course, if Barlow had known that 
Carson had since died as a result of 
the shooting, that would account for 
his desperation, but Dave was certain 
that Barlow didn’t even know for sure 
whether any of his shots had taken ef- 
fect. The people who had told the mar- 
shal that Dode Barlow was a bad egg 
had known what they were talking 
about. 

Well, he’d carry on without sleep as 
long as he could. He wiped the frost 
from his lashes and pried his eyes open 
by sheer force of will. For two nights 
now, ever since this terrible blizzard 
had descended upon them, he had not 
so much as closed them for a minute. 
Dode had had sleep, though. Plenty of it. 

Dave called into the teeth of the 
gale for his prisoner to step out a little 
faster, but Dode Barlow only grinned 
back over his shoulder. It was an evil, 
cocksure sort of a grin, and it meant 
just one thing to the marshal. 

Barlow was a trail-wise sourdough. 
He knew that Dave wouldn’t tie him 
up this kind of weather, and he knew 
that Dave didn’t dare go to sleep, 


either. His was a watchful, waiting 
game. 

Dave’s mouth hardened. He stepped 
onto the runner extensions and rode as 
much as he dared. And that wasn’t 
for long. The cruel wind sought out 
every seam in his caribou calf parka. 
He could feel it gnawing into his bones 
as soon as the circulation dropped from 
lack of, physical action. 

Walk a half-hour — ride five min- 
utes! He was glad that Dode Barlow 
couldn’t see how often he was stum- 
bling. Despite a vicious biting of his 
lips, which filled his mouth with the 
iron tang of blood, Dave’s lids crept 
closer and closer together. 

He wrestled with his pain-deadened 
brain for some way to avoid freeing his 
prisoner. In his four years as a Federal 
marshal with a roving commission that 
took him into every corner of the Ter- 
ritory and led him into some of the 
strangest scrapes with frontier crim- 
inals, he had never failed to return 
with his man. It looked as though that 
reputation would have to go by the 
board this trip. Small chance of meet- 
ing any one on the trail this weather, 
and three days to the nearest settle- 
ment. He’d never make it. 

S UDDENLY, the lower half of Dode 
Barlow’s body dropped from sight. 
Dave’s head came up with a start. 
Then he saw that they were on the 
bank of Moose Creek. Mongol swung 
down onto the windswept ice at the 
prisoner’s heels, while Dave rode the 
brake to keep the sled from running up 
onto the dogs. As his moccasined feet 
hit the frozen surface of the stream, 
something clicked in the back of his 
mind. 

Moose Creek! Sure! He had come 
down through here earlier in the win- 
ter. He searched the ice with eager 
eyes. There they were! There were his 
old sled tracks! Barely visible; just a 
pair of faint white parallel lines, lead- 
ing in from up the creek. Then they 
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were lost as they joined the main trail 
into Placer City. He called to Dode, 
who was heading down the creek. 

“Wha’ yuh want?” the prisoner 
growled as he turned at Dave’s shout. 

The marshal swung a mitted hand 
up the creek. “This way,” he said. 

Barlow retraced his steps. Stopped 
at Mongol’s head. “What you mean, 
that way ? Thought you was takin’ me 
in tuh Placer City.” 

“You heard me! This way!” Dave’s 
voice was as cold as the ice under their 
feet. 

A puzzled look crept into Barlow’s 
eyes. He took a couple of steps past the 
team, but stopped again at the head of 
the sled. His eyes’ never left the mar- 
shal’s face. 


r\ AVE never knew what was in Bar- 
low’s mind, but the prisoner must 
have figured that he knew of some out- 
fit camped up the creek, for he sud- 
denly lunged. Dave slammed his right 
hand mitt to the ice and jerked out his 
gun just as Barlow grappled with him. 
They fell in a heap and Dave felt 
Dode’s thick fingers close around his 
wrist. 

They pulled away from each other, 
fighting for possession of the gun. 
Dave saw that the muzzle was pointed 
right at the pit of the prisoner’s stom- 
ach, and he loosened his finger on 
the trigger. Now that he had figured 
a way of getting Dode in safely for 
trial, he had no idea of taking him in 
dead. 

Slowly Dave twisted the gun. He 
could feel the skin on his wrist rolling 
back under Barlow’s powerful grip. 
At last he had the muzzle turned and 
he jerked free. There was a muffled 
explosion and the acrid smell of burn- 
ing caribou hair. He felt a searing 
acid-like streak cross his ribs. In jerk- 
ing, he had pulled the trigger. Shot 
himself! 

He jumped to his feet and covered 
the prisoner. His eyes followed the 
staring gaze of Dode Barlow. The 
parka had fallen back into place and 
the scorched hole through which the 
bullet had passed to scratch his ribs 
was now full on his left breast. He saw 
the crooked smile that crept into 
Dode’s face. 

Dave grinned to himself. Let the 
beggar think what he liked. If it made 
Barlow feel any better to think that 
he was shot through the lungs, let him 
hop to it. He was going to get some 
sleep pretty quick now. To Dave, that 
was the most important thing in the 
world right that minute. 

The marshal swung the team around 
and motioned Barlow up the creek. On 
either side the cut banks rose ten or 
twelve feet straight up from the ice, 
some places narrowing up to fifty 
feet between them and at others wid- 
ening to over a hundred. Moose Creek 
in the summer was a series of deep, 
quiet holes connected by swiftly run- 
ning shallows that in many places 
could be forded without having to tie 
your watch around your neck. 

Barlow followed the dim sled tracks 
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while Dave watched closely for the 
place he was certain he would recog- 
nize. Then he saw it. The sharp bend 
in the trail where a couple of months 
before Mongol had turned suddenly 
from the center of the stream and 
skirted close to the bank. 

Dode Barlow knew what it was, too. 
He had started to continue straight 
ahead, but had hurriedly swung to the 
edge. Then Dave heard the hollow 
sound beneath his feet and a grin 
spread over his frost-scarred features. 

Drum ice! 

An early snow, that had melted un- 
der the caressing sweep of a warm 
Chinook wind, had filled the creek. 
Then, a quick hard freeze had put a 
shell of ice across it. After that, the 
water had dropped. 

Drum ice! 

For a minute Dave Blaine forgot 
how sleepy he was. He faced the sting- 
ing wind without feeling the burn of 
the frost. He stopped the team, covered 


“Drum Ice” is the second of a 
series of fiction stories featuring 
Dave Blaine, Alaskan marshal, 
written by Jack Allman, editor of 
the Matanuska Valley Pioneer of 
Palmer. Each story is complete in 
itself. 

“Antidote,” in the June issue, 
was the first of the series. In 
“Drum Ice,” Dave Blaine pits his 
wits against a murderer who held 
the whip hand in as strange a pris- 
on as ever man invented. It is an 
intriguing tale. 

Read the first installment here. 
The episode will be concluded in 
the August issue. 


his prisoner with his gun, and grabbed 
the axe from under the sled lashings. 
He tossed it at Barlow’s feet. 

“All right,” he snapped. “Chop a 
hole through her.” 

The quizzical look on the prisoner’s 
face turned to black anger as he saw 
what was up. He pulled back the hood 
of his parka and looked Dave squarely 
in the eye. “I’ll be damned if I will.” 
Dave took a step forward. His bare 
hand was blue with the cold, but the 
gun was steady. “I said, chop a hole.” 
For a long minute, the two men 
stood facing each other. The free 
sweep of the wind whipped their parka 
skirts around their knees and the 
frost hung heavy on their untrimmed 
beards. Mongol, sensing the tenseness 
of the situation, growled deep in his 
throat. 

Barlow’s lip curled back from his 
tobacco stained teeth. “You don’t dare 
shoot me. I’m not making any effort to 
escape.” 

“No. I wouldn’t shoot you,” snapped 
Dave. “But you’ve got two nights 
sleep on me. Either chop the hole or 
I truss you up while I get some shut- 
eye. That means you freeze while I 
sleep. Which is it?” 

Barlow grumblingly picked up the 
axe. Under Dave’s direction, he cut a 


hole three feet across through the 
eight-inch layer of ice. 

“All right. Stand back.” Dave step- 
ped up and took a look. “Made to or- 
der,” he remarked with a grin. “Down 
you go, Barlow.” 

Dode took a hesitant step forward. 
“You aren’t going to keep me in there 
all night, are you?” he asked. 

“Why not?” snapped Dave. “It’ll be 
warmer than up here in this damned 
wind. I’ll drop you a robe.” 

After Barlow had dropped down into 
the hole, Dave lay on his belly and 
looked the ice chamber over carefully. 
Ten feet below the surface of the ice 
was the frozen muck and sand of the 
creek bed. In the very center, between 
the two banks, was another strip of 
ice that marked the tremendous fall 
of the water. Both up and down stream 
the ice cave closed up tight where the 
shallows had been. A perfect overnight 
prison. 

Dave rose with a tired smile. Drowsi- 
ness wrapped her cloak tightly around 
him, but he shook it off as he gathered 
some small pieces of dried willow along 
the bank. They’d have a bite to eat and 
then . . . Boy! What a sleep he was 
going to have! Good thing he’d re- 
membered that drum ice! Barlow was 
safe and harmless now. 

Dave had searched his prisoner that 
first night when he had tried to slip 
quietly from his bed. He’d taken his 
jacknife, his matches, everything. Bar- 
low had nothing hut his bare hands to 
work with, and where he could reach 
the roof — at the upper and lower ends 
— the ice was much thicker than where 
the hole had been cut. Yes! His pris- 
oner was safe. Dode Barlow would 
stand trial. 

Fighting his sanded lids, staggering, 
falling and doped to the core with 
sleepiness, Dave fed the dogs a half of 
a dried salmon apiece. He melted some 
ice and put some soup concentrate in 
the pot, then he dropped one of the 
wolf robes down the hole to Barlow 
and, throwing the other over his shoul- 
ders, squatted on his haunches before 
the tiny blaze. 

As soon as the soup boiled he would 
share it with his prisoner, then roll up 
in the lee of the sled. The heat from 
the fire melted the frost from his 
whiskers and eyebrows, and the wel- 
come warmth added weight to his lids. 
He nodded, caught himself, and swore 
quietly. Was ever a man so sleepy? 
Dave doubted it. He nodded again. 

f)AVE awakened with a start as he 
tipped off his heels. He reached 
with a quick, automatic motion for his 
gun, and then he saw Mongol’s difn 
outline in the darkness that had fallen. 

He spoke to the wise old malemute 
and cradled the leader’s head in his 
arms. The feel of frost was in Dave’s 
bones and he knew that the dog had 
saved him. Mongol’s lean flanks quiv- 
ered in the cutting wind as the marshal 
whispered his thanks into the pointed 
ears without a thought but that the 
dog understood his appreciation. 

With an effort, Dave rose to his 

— Please turn to page 29 
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Anderson’s Incubators 


J UST as there is more than one 
way to skin a cat so is there, 
also, more than one way to 
hatch an egg. I’ve heard of 
several, ranging from the old 
reliable one of having the old hen do it 
herself, to where the Swede farm-hand, 
confined to his bed with a broken leg, 
hatched as many eggs as he could com- 
fortably take care of. 

But down on Caribou 
Island, Skilak Lake, 

Alaska, we hit upon a 

new scheme. At the 

time we didn’t think 

that it was a very 

startling discovery, in 

fact, we didn’t think i 

much about it at all, 

until one night about 

a month later we 

heard Pete Pringle 

tell about it over KNX. 


By H. A. Anderson 


building, the sticks being piled up 
rather loosely, they nevertheless build 
a quite substantial and neat-looking 
nest. 

I was under the impression that the 
cormorant was a very well-known bird, 


^^E had a 


small 

flock of White 
Leghorn chickens of 
the very latest model. 

You will know what I 
mean by “the very lat- 
est model,” when I say 
that they would lay, 
and lay, but that was 
as far as they would 
go. The mother in- 
stinct had been com- 
pletely bred out of 
them. They were per- 
fectly willing to pro- 
duce the eggs, but 
when we expected 
them to sit on a batch 
and raise a brood of 
chicks, they just 
couldn’t be bothered. 

It was then that Mrs. 

Anderson suggested 
putting some eggs in 
the cormorants’ nests, 
and letting them do 
the hatching. 

Near the upper end 
of Skilak Lake there 
is a group of rocky 
islets where herring gulls and 
cormorants build their nests in 
the spring. The gulls in their 
easy-going, haphazard manner, 
prepare their nests like the fel- 
low who always says, “that’s 
good enough” or, “let it go at 
that.” A shallow hole, scooped 
out in the dirt; a little moss or 
grass strewn around or, if built 
on the bare rock, a little moss 
crammed into a crack or 
thrown around a hollow. Just 
something to keep the eggs from roll- 
ing out. The cormorants, which seem 
to be more industrious, build their 
nests out of dry twigs like the eagles 
and hawks and, although they are not 
nearly as methodical in their nest- 
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The theory that birds are descended from reptiles is 
given forceful verification in the appearance of the 
cormorants, shown on their nests at Skilak Lake, in 
the picture at the top. At the bottom is “Incubator 
Rock,” so named after the author succeeded in an 
experiment of hatching domestic hen’s eggs under the 
odd birds. 


but lately so many persons have asked 
me about them, that perhaps a brief 
description and history would not be 
out of place. 

Our scientists tell us that they be- 
long to the family, Phalacrocoracidae; 


order, Steganopodes, whatever that 
means. The bird we have here is the 
double-crested cormorant (P. auritus 
cincinatus) and is commonly known as 
the shag. Length: about 30 inches. 
Prevailing color 1 : greenish-black. In 
flight, the wing-motion is like that of 
the goose — slow. Cormorants feed en- 
tirely on fish and they are past mas- 
ters of the art of fish- 
ing; so much so that 
in China they are tam- 
; od and used to catch 
fish for their masters, 
a ring being put 
I around their necks to 
prevent them from 
swallowing their prey. 

I T is a bird that has 
changed but little 
since pre - historic 
times. One need only 
to take a look at one 
of the very young 
>, birds to believe that. 

Birds are supposed to 
have descended from 
reptiles and a newly 
hatched cormorant has 
a decidedly reptilian 
appearance. Everyone 
loves a little fuzzy 
chick, or a little pup- 
py or, even, a young- 
pig, but only a mother 
cormorant could love 
a baby cormorant. 
They are positively re- 
pulsive looking. When 
at a distance from the 
nest, you see only the 
three or four snake- 
like necks sticking out 
and, as you approach, 
they strike at you with 
that peculiar motion 
of the cobra; drawing 
their heads ’way back 
and lunging forward. 
As for covering, even 
when they are quite 
large, they have the 
appearance of a duck' 
ready for the roaster. Little, 
oily, black lumps that, for sev- 
eral days after birth, are so 
helpless that they can barely 
hold their heads up to receive 
food. 

On the twentieth of June I 
brought a dozen eggs to an 
islet which we have since nam- 
ed “Incubator Rock.” I emptied 
two of the nests and put six 
chicken eggs in each. The eggs 
taken from these nests were 
distributed among the other cormor- 
ants. I didn’t know how the birds were 
going to take it so I rowed off a ways 
arid watched them. They weren’t slow 
in getting back again, but the two I 
— Please turn to page 26 
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Adventure 
On White 
Water 

An Alaskan Experience 

By C. T. Ashby 

I T was a care-free group of young 
men which left Juneau on the 
steamer Admiral Evans the latter 
part of May, 1927. Employed by 
the Metro- Goldwyn-Mayer moving 
picture company, we were bound for 
Cordova and the Copper River where 
we were to man boats down the Aber- 
crombie Rapids. 

Abercrombie Rapids tears its wild, 
turbulent way through the canyon at 
Mile 50, on the Copper River. For wild 
water fury, the Abercrombie Canyon 
is second to none in Alaska — second to 
none on the continent ! The Whitehorse 
Rapids, which took its toll in the fa- 
mous gold-rush days, is tame in com- 
parison to the Abercrombie Rapids. 

Picture a canyon, three-quarters of 
a mile in length, less than a stone’s 
throw in width, filled with an endless 
roar . . . demoniac water in its wildest 
stage . . . leaping . . . writhing . . . 
actually an avalanche of glacier-fed 
fury, confined for a few minutes in 
the stricture of canyon walls, too nar- 
row for the river’s volume. . . . 

For three weeks we awaited our or- 
deal while preliminary work was done. 
Pictures were taken of the magnificent 
mountain scenery and the glaciers. 
Then the morning came! 

“The cameramen are ready, boys! 
Make it snappy!” Jeff, the assistant 
director, came to our camp, gave his 
order quickly, and was gone. In the 
railroad car living quarters on the 
side tracks of the Copper River and 
Northwestern Railway, below the can- 
yon, there was feverish activity — 
quiet voices, as we completed our 
dressing. 

Rubber suits, BYD in shape, with in- 
flated air pockets, supposedly capable 
of keeping us afloat, were put on under 
our clothing. The suits gave us an 
obese, barrel-like appearance. We 
looked at each other and grinned — ■ 
short grins they were. ... Just a few 
minutes, now, and we would be in that 
maelstrom of water — the Abercrombie 
Rapids. There was a tingle of excite- 
ment, I am sure, in every heart. 

We were to portray reckless, Daw- 
son-bound stampeders, shooting their 
boats down the Whitehorse Rapids, in 
“The Trail of ’98.” 

That water down there looked bad 
. . . sounded bad . . . was bad! 

July, 1936. 



The river roared . . . there were fu- 
riously boiling troughs to be navi- 
gated . . . currents . . . cross cur- 
rents ... a terrifying caldron. 


We knew, however, that elaborate 
preparations had been made for our 
safety. We were to go down the rough 
stretch of water only to the big eddy, 
just below. Beyond the big eddy, which 
thrust its way upstream for a long 
distance against the muddy, silt-filled 
river, there was a still swifter, boul- 
der-infested water that seemed really 
impassable. Everyone believed that no 
boat could possibly live in those rapids! 

If a man should have the misfortune 
to go under in that silt-filled water 
there would be no help for him. It was 
the silt in these glacial streams that 
held a man down. No silt-filled river 
ever gave back a victim. 

We felt certain — our employers were 
convinced — that any boatmen who 
missed getting out of the canyon via 
the last eddy would be done for . . . 
unless the men could save themselves 
by means of the elaborate safeguards 
that had been undertaken to prevent 
such a catastrophe ... or some queer 
quirk of luck. . . . 

TWO cables had been placed across 
1 the river, below the eddy. They 
were there, stretched taut, like huge 
violin strings. From one cable, shore 
to shore, hung a veritable web of 
ropes, right down to the water’s edge. 
From the other, near the middle, rode 
two trolleys, which could be hauled 
back and forth by men on either shore. 

Each trolley had a boson’s chair at- 
tached and in each dangling chair was 
a lone occupant, a rope in his hands. 
Joe Boutin, an ex-service man, was in 
one of them. A1 Daughters, Cordova 
school teacher, was in a life-boat trail- 
ing from the lower cable. The lone 
oarsman was maneuvering back and 
forth, practicing for quick action, 
should he be needed to pull one or 
more of us white-water men from the 
river, later on! 

“All right, boys! All aboard!” Jeff 
was in the gasoline flat car. It had 
clattered back again as we were taking 
in the scene up river. We climbed on 
the car for the three-quarters of a 
mile ride to the head of the canyon. 


A group of character men were don- 
ning their inflated suits. “Red” 
Thompson, famous double and stunt 
man, shaded his face in the sun. 

The cameramen were on the steep 
bluffs, their cameras mounted on the 
tripods to point at the foaming water. 

As we arrived, Jeff shouted, “All 
right, boys, the boats are down below! 
Get set!” We scrambled down to where 
the seven small craft of various sizes 
and shapes lay, side by side, in a long 
eddy. This was the point where the 
river gathered itself before its head- 
long rush through the gorge below. 

J oe, the carpenter, came down among 
us. “Anything I can do, boys?” said 
his friendly voice. He had a hammer 
in his hand, suggestively. There was 
the pound of his hammer, then, as he 
drove a last nail, here and there. The 
river seemed to lap hungrily at our 
frail craft . . . the roar to threaten and 
dare us to come into it. 

A group of character men who had 
previously arrived on the scene don- 
ned their inflated suits and completed 
dressing on the rocks. There was 
“Red” Thompson, famous double and 
stunt man for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
He shaded his face in the sun. Was 
fate, even now, planning his last act 
for him? But fate seemed only to 
smile, as always, at Red. 

QTANDING near Red, were several 
other almost equally famous dou- 
bles. Two were champion swimmers, 
specially chosen for this task. It was 
a friendly group that we had come to 
admire and respect. . . . 

“Pete” and “Gus,” friends of our 

—Please turn to page 27 
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Lucky Shrimpers 

By Kenneth M. Nelson 



P ETERSBURG, Alaska, a tiny 
dot of civilization in a vast, 
primitive land of frowning, 
snow-capped mountains and 
icy, storm-tossed seas ... a 
symbol of man’s eternal challenge, 
hurled in the face of the arrogant, 
elemental forces of Old Dame Nature. 

At five o’clock on this February 
morning, a few pitiful lights blinked 
eerily from the streets and wharves. 
A dark mass of gently rolling shadows 
and a tangle of ghostly swaying spars 
marked the fleet of fishing boats, hud- 
dled together at the wharf as if to pit 
their combined strength against the 
ominous shadows of the towering cliffs 
and menacing peaks across the harbor. 

As I stood on the deck of one of 
these brave little ships . this early 
morning, Robert W. Services immor- 
tal lines flashed through my mind: 
“And the icy mountains hemmed you in 
With a silence you ’most could hear.” 

and I irrevelently sympathized with 

Sam McGee’s horror of burial in this 
“cold, pitiless land” and his deathbed 
wish to be cremated. 

My thoughts were suddenly shat- 
tered, together with the early morning 
stillness, by the savage “Whop-pop- 
pop, whop-pop-pop” of a powerful, 
heavy-duty gas engine. The sharp ex- 
plosions reverberated from the silent 
mountains like distant cannon. An- 
other, and still another engine lent 
their voices to aid in breaking the awe- 


some spell of an Alaskan winter night. 
The shrimp fleet was heralding a new 

day. . 

Shadowy figures were moving about 
the decks of half-a-dozen ships. The 
wharf planks snapped and squeaked as 
the deckhands leaped ashore to cast 
off the stiff mooring lines. One by one, 
the dark, phantom ships crept away 
from the dock, their sailing lights 
evincing a cheerful “All’s well,” as the 
boats snorted and popped confidently 
down the channel. 

Aboard the trawler “Charles W.,” 
our deckhand was methodically cussing 
and trying to untie a frozen spring 
line. The skipper opened a pilot house 
window just long enough to refer, 
none too civilly, to a deckhand who 
will persist in tying two half-hitches 
in February. Finally, we got. under 
way. While the deckhand started ac- 
tivities down in the galley, the Skipper 
took an enormous chew of Copenhagen, 
squinted out through the window into 
the darkness, damned an almost in- 
visible black can buoy, into which he 
nearly collided, and predicted another 
day of “Nawtherly weather.” 

As we neared the end of the Nar- 
rows and emerged from the shelter of 
the mountains, a chilling wind whistled 
through the rigging. Some of the loose 
snow was swept off the decks and rat- 
lines. As we passed out of the harbor, 
short, choppy seas attempted to pre- 
vent our escape from the mountain- 


walled prison. The little vessel hesitat- 
ed a second as if begging the Skipper 
to turn back, then threw herself gal- 
lantly on to the greater seas and tide- 
rips which tossed and heaved us in a 
last frantic effort to force us back. But 
we forged ahead through the mael- 
strom of leaping waters to the longer, 
deep water swells of the Sound. Final- 
ly, we squared away and, with the seas 
under our quarter, went racing off to 
the fishing grounds, twelve miles away. 

The battered little craft rode like a 
duck, for she is one of the old timers, 
“Built,” as the. Skipper says, “before 
they forgot how to build boats!” She 
is a sixty-five-foot Gloucester fisher- 
man type, drawing well over eight feet 
and with plenty of beam where beam 
belongs — well forward; tapering aft 
to a narrow, low, fan-tail stern. A 
raised poop extends about one-third 


A large dip brailer is used to hoist the 
catch aboard from the trawl. The catch 
often includes such unwanted sea-life 
as eels, crabs, and cods and objects as 
sticks, stones and “what-have-you.’ 


A shrimper may have to spend hours repeatedly tearing and mending the web of 
the huge trawl, a part of which is shown above, before he finds a clean bottom to 

drag in search of shrimp. 


her length. At the break of the poop 
is a weather-beaten, match-box pilot 
house, some four feet square, the only 
structure above decks. 

The Captain’s quarters are aft, 
under the poop. Forward of his state- 
room and under the pilot house, the 
engine room accommodates a fifty 
horsepower Troyer-Fox gas engine 
that has rattled and thumped faith- 
fully since 1912. 

The deckhand’s quarters and the 
galley are in the raised-deck fore- 
castle. Here the craft’s staunchness is 
emphasized by mighty six-by-six 
beams, spaced twelve inches; six-inch 
by eighteen-inch knees at every joint 
and the solid bulkhead at the break of 
the forecastle head. 

“Not a squeak in ’er,” said the Skip- 
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per. “She’s either mighty rotten or 
mighty sound!” And, with a casual 
glance at the compass, he proceeded to 
give me the ship’s history in a few 
words. 

“An old geezer took seven years to 
build ’er. Worked in a shipyard and 
built this old slab in his spare time. 
She was built for canvas, but before 
she was finished gas engines came in 
style, so he powered her with that 
stamp mill down there.” Pointing down 
toward the engine room, to indicate the 
“stamp mill,” he continued, “She fish- 
ed halibut until prohibition. Then she 
ran booze for several years, as an out- 
side supply boat for the fast shore run- 
ners. Got caught with a fine outfit of 
halibut fishing gear on deck and a 
load ,of Scotch in the hold. 

“My boss bought her from the Fed- 



Small boats such as this often give 
credit to luck in getting through haz- 
ardous spots and storms of hurricane 
force en route to and from the 
shrimping grounds. 

erals, sold the fishing gear for nearly 
as much as he paid for the old crate, 
put sixteen-ton of concrete ballast in 
the old girl and made a shrimper out 
o’ ’er.” 

What a career! What a share of 
man’s endeavors, disappointments, 
tragedies, heroism, yes, and weakness, 
this gray hulk had witnessed! What a 
yarn she could spin were she able to 
talk! To me, all ships have a soul. It 
seemed that this one was eager to un- 
burden her secrets to me as she pa- 
tiently loped along. And I have a hunch 
the Skipper’s thoughts paralleled mine 
as he finished his log of the ship’s life. 

“I guess she’ll wind up her days on 
an Alaskan boneyard one of these 
days. I’ve piled her up on a couple 
rock piles, but she’s too ornery to stay 
put.” 

Which led me to inquire, “Do you 
fellows ever collide with ice-bergs out 
here, at night, or in thick weather?” 

“Yeah, I hit one a glancing blow, one 
night last winter 1 . Punched a hole in 
’er you could have heaved a cat 
through. We rammed a bunch of can- 
vas in the gap and nailed some boards 
over it, started the pumps and beat it 
for town. Just got to the shipyards in 
time. Water was over the engine room 
floor. The ‘Charles T.’ hit one last fall. 
She was making nine knots and plowed 
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There are five kinds of Alaska shrimp. At extreme right is the coon shrimp: then 
from top to bottom are the side stripes, the pink, the humpback and spots, the 
latter being least plentiful but growing to the largest size, often over 8 inches 


into a berg, big as a house. Stove in 
her bow and upset a pot of mulligan 
all over the galley, but they made it 
back to town before she got loggy. 
Guess we’ve all been lucky.” 

And that was that, it seemed. They 
hit bergs, “sure,” but were lucky 
enough to make it back to town before 
they foundered in this icy water! For a 
life-boat they carried a ten or twelve- 
foot skiff that might last ten minutes 
in these wind and tide disrupted seas. 
Then a man might be able to swim for 
five, minutes in the bitterly cold water 
before cramps finished him. But, with 
the age-old philosophy of ships and 
sailormen they declared, “Guess we’ve 
all been lucky.” 

We were interrupted by a call to 
breakfast and, while the deckhand 
stood a trick at the wheel, the Skipper 
and I ate a perilous meal. Rolling and 
heaving in rhythm with his ship and 
stowing away a generous cargo of ham 
and eggs, he explained the principles 
of the shrimp trawl. 

A fifty-foot wooden beam forms the 
backbone of the trawl. At each end of 
the beam an iron runner is bolted and 
well braced. They are constructed and 
installed to serve as a guide for the 
trawl in its climbing and twisting 
along the bottom. They form the two 
ends of the web, which is made up in 
the shape of a big' sack, with a heavy 
line opposite the beam to form the 
fourth side. 


\A/I1EN in action, the trawl resem- 
bles a great bag, fifty feet long, 
four feet wide at the ends and about 
eighteen feet deep. Heavily tarred web 
of three-quarter inch mesh has been 
found to be the most suitable. The 
trawl is slowly towed along the bot- 
tom, the beam side up, and at right 
angle to the ship’s course. 


The big scoop is handled by a half- 
inch cable fastened to the beam and 
the two runners by a well-balanced 
bridle. The cable is led to the hoisting 
winch through a block at the end of a 
powerful boom, to facilitate hoisting 
the trawl clear of the water for brail- 
ing, stowing and repairs. 

Making a trawl is a complicated 
task, requiring much skill and expe- 
rience. No two Skippers agree as to 
the proper proportions and construc- 
tion of a trawl, so each drag has its 
maker’s ideas, good and bad, incor- 
porated in its construction. 

The trawl is most efficient when 
barely moving along the bottom. It 
must be carefully guided around rocks, 
snags and other obstructions and must 
be kept at, or near, an even depth, 
following the contours of the bottom. 

“THE fisherman learns the bottom 
* only through years of experience. 
Whenever his trawl hangs up on a 
rock or what-not, he must stop, lift 
the trawl to the surface and often has 
to spend hours at carefully mending 
the torn web. He can usually determine 
the nature of the obstacle encountered 
by the damage done to his web and 
must learn the size of the nuisance, log 
it precisely in his mental map of the 
district, take bearings on shore to 
avoid another hang-up and, if possible, 
find a smooth course around the foul 
ground. 

A man may have to spend hours of 
repeatedly tearing and mending his 
web before he finds a clean bottom to 
drag. The old timers have painfully 
located the foul ground and are con- 
stantly adding to their knowledge of 
the country. It is obvious that the 
longer a man is in the game the more 
valuable he is to his employers. 

The Skippers keep a complete log of 
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every haul made, including the date, 
time of day, depth fished, length of 
haul, amount of shrimp caught, qual- 
ity of the shrimp and the exact loca- 
tion of the bottom fished. This data is 
invaluable to them, for they must use 
their own judgment in choosing their 
hauls for each day’s fishing. 

Great rivalry prevails between the 
boats. Each Skipper tries to out-fish 
the rest of the fleet and catch the best 
quality of shrimp. 

One mistake may spoil a whole day’s 
fishing, due to time lost in fruitless 
trawling and time spent in repairing 
torn web. Through a small error or 
slight carelessness, boats have been 
dismasted, trawls permanently lost, 
men’s tempers completely disrupted 
and, occasionally, men have been hurt 
by falling rigging and whipping, 
snapping cables. 

Storms have been known to rise to 
hurricane force in a few minutes. This 
is just one of Alaska’s expressions of 
ill-temper. Fishermen caught in expos- 
ed, storm-tossed waters must work like 
mad to get their trawls aboard. 

Imagine a fifty-foot trawl, whip- 
ping, slapping demon suspended in the 
air from a thrashing boom . . . strain- 
ing rigging . . . the boat pitching and 
rolling in the trough of the sea, with 
perhaps a ton of shrimp and mud to 
be brailed out of the trawl — and you 
have a picture of two men with their 
hands full! Sure-footed and lightning- 
fast, they fight desperately to save 
their outfit. A landsman would be hard 
put to hang on and keep from being 
swept over the side. One mismove by 
a fisherman — one defect or weakness 
in the rigging — might result in choas. 

A HUNDRED-YARD gap between 
boiling reefs is the entrance to 
Thomas Bay, a protected shrimping 
ground. The boats reserve this bay 
for winter fishing. The calm inside the 
reefs is like a cosy, warm room to one 
coming in out of a blizzard. The moun- 
tain-walled inlet is some four miles 
long and varies in width from one to 
three miles. It is the crooked, twisted 
path of an ancient glacier, whose 
corpse lies at the head of the bay. 

A forlorn reminder of a mighty 
monster, the old glacier is now just a 
dirty, freckled chunk of dead ice, his 
stern face no longer a menace. In his 
historic rampage he little dreamed 
that he was gouging out a trawler’s 
paradise, else he would never have left 
the smooth, level bottom as the hide- 
and-seek playground of shrimp and 
shrimpers. 

As the ship plowed importantly into 
the bay, she was the scene of a long 
practiced efficiency. Quickly and with 
no wasted moves, the winch was start- 
ed. The trawl was unlashed and, with 
a splash and creak of frozen, com- 
plaining rigging, the big fifty-foot 
scoop was swung overboard. Thirty 
fathoms of cable went singing through 
the blocks, the engine speed was re- 
duced to dead slow. The trawl sank to 
the bottom. 

The Skipper, his head protruding 



fully three feet out of the pilot house 
window, nonchalantly whistled , a tune, 
in time with the patient “Chuck-chuck- 
chuck,” of the exhaust. The deckhand 
arranged the boxes on the deck ready 
to receive the shrimp to be brailed out 
of the trawl; coiled up a line or two, 
waved to another boat, fishing near-by 
and clambered down the galley com- 
panion to attack the breakfast dishes. 
It was seven a. m. 

Slowly, the little ship was maneu- 
vered along the shore, occasionally 
changing course to keep the trawl at 
the proper depth or clear of hidden foul 
ground that the Skipper knew was 
lurking down there to rip and tear his 
web. He watched the cable closely, for 
by the angle and movements of the 
cable he can tell precisely at what 
depth he is fishing and whether the 
trawl is pulling straight or staggering. 
He watched the shore also, to judge 
his speed, which he regulated by slow- 
ing or accelerating the engine. 

Whenever the trawl was stopped by 
a hill or mud-bank, the wheel was 
thrown hard over one way, then the 
other, and the boat zigzagged back and 
forth until the trawl was worked 
around or over the foul spot. An hour 
of this and the Skipper decided to 
“pick up.” 

T HE powerful, growling winch was 
started and the cable reeled in. The 
beam was raised about ten feet in the 
air, parallel with the boat; the two 
men quickly lifted the web at each 
end of the trawl, rolling the shrimp to 
the center. The beam was lowered to 
the level of the deck and, with a few 
more deft pulls and twists of the web, 
the trawl was ready to brail. 

With the aid of the winch, a big dip 
brailer was used to hoist the catch 
aboard. Here it was dumped on the 
sorting table, a wiggling, flopping 
mess of shrimp, fish, eels, crabs, sticks, 
small stones and “what-have-you.” 
Four or five brailer loads . . . the trawl 
was empty, and after a hasty examina- 
tion to make sure there were no serious 
holes in the web, the trawl was again 
dumped overboard. While the deck- 
hand cleaned and sorted the catch, 
another haul was made. 

To facilitate handling, the shrimp 
are stowed in boxes, two feet wide, one 
foot high, by four feet long. A full box 
weighs approximately two hundred 
pounds and will hold about forty 
thousand shrimp of average size. 

With a few quick moves, the mud, 
fish, crabs and other unwanted sea- 
life were thrown overboard, where 
these “delicacies” were pounced upon 
and fought over by the scores of 
screaming seagulls that had been hov- 
ering about ever since we started to 
brail. And what an assortment of sea- 
life it was! Tiny rock crabs, eels, min- 
nows and other curious, wriggling life 
of every description; monster spider 
crabs, flounders, sole; hundreds of 
small codfish; a couple of compara- 
tively small devil-fish and about a 
dozen assorted red-snappers. This rel- 
ative of the cod is an ugly, red colored 

— Please turn to page 20 
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CLAUDE AIKEN, Editor 


UAVING just returned from a trip 
“ ' from Ketchikan to beyond Seward 
as far as the new Matanuska Valley 
colony of Palmer, it seems fitting that 
we record some of the impressions re- 
ceived during our altogether too short 
stay up there, especially those that 
pertain to the country from the sports- 
man’s viewpoint. 

There is no question but that district 
of Alaska is going ahead by leaps and 
bounds. Evidence of activity is to be 
seen on every hand. This activity is 
probably much more easily discerned 
by the new comer than by those who 
have resided there for some time. 

This progress means just what in- 
creased population has always meant 
to the game animals — they are simply 
going to catch hell! 

There is imperative need for live, 
working sportsmen’s organizations 
with large memberships in every town 
in Alaska, all working together and 
under one head for the common good if 
the game is to be protected and pre- 
served. It is of just as much impor- 
tance to the resident of Southeastern 
Alaska that the game of the Interior 
country be safeguarded as it is that 
the game in his own district be pro- 
tected. 

There is no question about the short- 
age of game wardens and protective 
equipment for the proper enforcement 
of game laws and we should say that 
if the present set up of men, money 
and boats were multiplied by three it 
would be none too great, but before 
law enforcement can be successful it 
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must be backed by public opinion and 
co-operation, which means LAW OB- 
SERVANCE. 

New; laws, new regulations — all the 
law that can or will be enacted will be 
of no avail unless back of law and 
regulation there is a spirit of law ob- 
servance. We Americans have the law- 
passing “itch.” Just by passing a law 
we are prone to think that the thing 
is settled. We cannot “kid ourselves” 
any longer. 

Our past prohibition laws, our traf- 
fic laws — with last year’s record of 
thirty-six thousand killed and a mil- 
lion injured — should have just about 
taught us the futility of passing laws. 
Passing a law without backing it up 
is nothing more or less than “passing 
the buck.” 

Right here is where the game clubs 
must step into the picture. We should 
not worry too much over more laws. 
The sportsmen’s clubs now organiz- 
ed and to be organized must do their 
utmost to create public pride in the 
conservation of game. The public must 
take an interest in it and co-operate 
with the sportsmen. Every man, 
woman and child in Alaska must be 
taught to feel a sense of pride in the 
fact that Alaska is ranked one of the 
greatest game countries in the world. 
They must be taught to feel a sense 
of responsibility in keeping it so. When 
this is accomplished we shall not need 
so many game wardens and the laws 
will be few and simple. 

Gentlemen and gentlewomen: we ask 
that you think this over and if it ap- 
pears right, let’s get going! 


Nothing we heard or saw on the trip 
caused us to change our opinion an 
iota regarding rifles. To me, the 30-06 
is still the best all around rifle. 

The man who owns an ’06, properly 
sighted and in good condition, has all 
the rifle he needs and one that will 
shoot better than any he will want — 
one that will kill any animal on the 
American continent in a businesslike 
manner. 

However, don’t brag too much about 
the variety of ammunition that can be 
had for the 30-06, for you will do well 
to find the proper load for your re- 
quirements and stick to it like a tire 
patch. 

Every time the load is changed the 
sights have to be changed and it be- 
comes a terrible mental strain trying 
to remember just where the sights 
should be set for each variety of cart- 
ridge. I know — because I have been 
through the whole process — and gen- 
erally remembered wrong. 



Improve your 

shooting by restocking your rifle with an 
“Alpine Model” stock. Send for pamphlet. 

Manhattan Gun & Repair Shop, 35 W. 44th St. New York 



EW 

POWERFUL 
EVER-ACTION 
v-GAME RIFLE 


MODEL 71 

New Super Speed 
Caliber .348 Winchester 


N EWEST big-game rifle— the world’s 
most efficient development in lever 
action— superbly styled, intensely modern in 
shooting fit and ease of handling, with cor- 
responding high velocity, great energy and 
fine accuracy- completely right for ALL 
big game of the North— the new Winchester 
Model 7 1 is here. To many a hunter it will be 
the universal— one best— rifle. 

Model 71’s coming celebrates the Golden 
Jubilee and honored retirement of the 
famous Winchester Model 86, for 50 years 
America’s fastest, smoothest, strongest lever- 
action big-game rifle. It carries the efficiency 
and success of that famous rifle on ahead 
into a new modern sphere of service. 

With the new Super Speed .348 caliber 
Winchester cartridges, developed expressly 
for it. Model 71 far outguns the famous .33 
caliber Model 86 Winchester. Choice of 150- 
grain and 200-grain soft-point bullets, with 
muzzle velocities of 2920 and 2535 f.s. re- 
spectively and muzzle energies of 2840 and 
2860 f.p. That’s over 30% more power than 
is delivered by the .33 Winchester. Has 
greater killing punch and finer accuracy. 

Examine this new Proof-steel, 5-shot, lever- 
action Winchester at your dealer’s. New- 
dimensioned shotgun stock and new semi- 
beavertail forend. New 86 Golden Jubilee 
improved smoother and faster action with 
finest lever-action trigger pull. New better 
sight equipment. Sold with and without 
checkering and sling. For FREE pamphlet 
with complete description, pictures, com- 
parative ballistics, write Dept. 17-C. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 

NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S. A. 
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THE LUCKY SHRIMPERS 

(Continued from page 18) 
specie similar to the eastern catfish. 
His bladder pops out of his mouth 
when he is brought to the surface, due 
to release of deep-water pressure. 

T HERE are five kinds of shrimp in 
Alaskan waters. They are, namely: 
pinks, side-stripes, coons, humpbacks 
and spots, the latter being the largest 
and growing to a length of over eight 
inches. They are the least plentiful and 
are sometimes known as “fry shrimp” 
as they are very delicious when fried. 
The pinks and side-stripes are the 
most numerous and form the bulk of 
any shrimp pack. 

In twenty minutes this conglomera- 
tion of sea-life was all overboard and 
the shrimp in the boxes, stowed two 
boxes high and numbering six boxes 
in all — not a bad haul. The Skipper 
was all smiles for, with the six boxes 
aboard at eight-thirty, he had a good 
start on a record day’s fishing. 

After three hours of slowly chug- 
ging along — the old engine down in 
the ship’s bowels clanking and rattling 
with the patience of Job — the Skipper 
remarked that “She’s pulling heavy,” 
meaning that we either had a good 
haul of shrimp or, that bugaboo of 
shrimpers, a load of blue glacier mud. 

The protesting winch growled away 
at reeling in the cable and at the first 
growl, scores of the ever hungry sea- 
gulls came winging toward us. They 
had long since learned that the rumble 
of the great winch precedes a choice 
batch of sea-life, brought to the sur- 
face, then thrown overboard. Scream- 
ing desperately, they glide and side- 
slip around the boat, preparatory to 
their mad free-for-all when the deck- 
hand starts to clean the catch. 

Slowly the trawl was hoisted to the 
surface, heavy indeed, for the winch 
could barely lift the beam to the level 
of the deck. The brailer was quickly 
manipulated by the happy crew, for 
we had “hit ’em heavy,” and had a 
fine haul of shrimp. Soon the sorting 
table was full and six boxes of bright 
red, kicking shrimp were cleaned and 
stowed. Laughing and shouting, the 
two men brailed and sorted the rest of 
the catch until the trawl was finally 
empty. Quickly the trawl was brought 
aboard and lashed securely, the web 
hung up to dry. We started for home. 
It was twelve-thirty p. m. 

— Please turn to page 23 


Anywhere in Alaska — Sleep Warm and Well 
In Your Snug WOODS Sleeping Robe 

S LEEP insulated all ’round with thick, soft, 

natural down — Woods Everlive Down from 

warm-blooded Northern waterfowl. Remarkably 
. light, wonderfully WARM. Keeps in natural body 
Write for Catalog, heat, permits body moisture to escape. Harwood 
patent equalizers keep down from thinning. 
FREE ! Broad down-filled underlaps seal out drafts. 

Opens out flat for airing. Packs light. Dry-cleans 
perfectly. 2 Star for summer, 3 Star for winter, 
$45.50 to $62.50, including bag and straps. Sold 
by leading Alaska dealers. Look for the WOODS 
label— to be sure you get the genuine original 
“eiderdown” of the North. 

WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 

3642 Lake St., OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Winchester “33 Cal.” SENSATIONI 

Regular Price $53.75 


One of Our Brands of 

Quality Canned Salmon 

Packed under most sanitary conditions 
in our modern cannery. 


Annette Island Packing Co. 

MAIN OFFICES: KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


EXTRA SPECIAL" 


“THE HOUSE OF HUDSON” 

now takes great pleasure in offering a limited number of hunters a 
smashing “knockout” bargain in these brand new “Lightweight” .33 W. 

C. F. “Heavy Duty” Big Game Winchester Rifles, Model 86. This is the 
strongest lever action rifle in the world. “Fast and smooth” with unerring accuracy. The .33 caliber, 

200 gr. soft point bullet develops a muzzle velocity of 2200 ft. per second and muzzle energy of 
2150 ft. -lbs. Has 24-in. round nickel steel barrel takedown, shotgun butt, weight about 7% lbs., half 

magazine 5 shot repeater sporting rear and Lyman hunting front sight. .33 W. C. F. Cartridge, 200 gr. S. P. non-corrosive. 
Limited stock of these rifles only. Get your order in today, do not delay, or you will regret it. BRAND NEW $34.95 each. ($2 

deposit required on £*11 C. O. D.’s.) 

Savage Super Sporter No. 40 , .30-30 or .30-06 cal. Bolt Action - - - - *??.75 

Savage Super Sporter No. 45, .30-30 or .300 cal. Bolt Action 

Marlin No. 93 Lever Action Carbines, .30-30 or .32 Special cal. 

HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. (Free 1936 Catalog) 


box of 20, $1.50. 


34.75 

23.95 

AS-52, Warren Street, New York 
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VICTOR SHAW, Editor 

A department of mines and minerals for prospectors and mining men. 
Letters and contributions will be welcomed. 


INURING these depression years we 
have come to; realize as never be- 
fore the value of gold in matters of 
domestic and international finance. 
The humble prospector has been jerk- 
ed from obscurity to the center of the 
national stage. He is having a New 
Deal of his own and is squarely in the 
spotlight of nation-wide publicity. 

It is not surprising that gold hunt- 
ing should have strong appeal among 
jobless men — that they should be eager 
for the trail to “them thar hills,’’ with 
its hunting and fishing and the prom- 
ise of rich discovery and no boss to 
say “do” or “don’t” — that they should 
hit for the hills and streams in thous- 
ands, seeking a living by the pick-and- 
pan method. 

The trouble is that few of us can 
stroll off into the wilderness and stum- 
ble over a fortune — or even gold 
enough to make wages. There are 
tricks to this trade that are a distinct 
aid to success and which must first be 
learned. Hence, the nation’s schools of 
mines have bestirred themselves to 
provide free instruction in basic prin- 
ciples. 

Mining departments of universities 
in the States and Alaska have for 
years conducted short courses in min- 
ing fundamentals. They were open to 
the general public, but, being con- 
ducted at these institutions, few ex- 
cept residents could afford to travel 
and take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered. In view of this, arrange- 


ments have been recently made for the 
Mountain to come to Mahomet; to 
bring such courses within the reach of 
all. 

In Nevada, for example, instructors 
and full equipment are being moved 
from town to town in large auto 
trucks. The only charge to students is 
one dollar to five dollars each for 
chemicals and laboratory breakage 
during the three to four weeks’ course 
in each community. Last year, two 
trucks thus served one thousand stu- 
dents in twenty-four communities 
throughout the State. 

Nor has the University of Alaska 
overlooked this method of helping new 
prospectors and all small-scale miners; 
men who are sorely needed here today 
to develop our enormous mineral re- 
sources. Last fall, an extension of the 
regular course at Fairbanks was 
brought to the larger coast towns by 
boat. It met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

In addition to the course, because 
Alaska’s population is comparatively 
small and is so widely scattered at 
distances from towns, a series of lec- 
tures on mining subjects was broad- 
casted from Ketchikan and Anchorage 
radio stations. They were arranged 
and sponsored by Dean James H. 
Hance of the University of Alaska 
School of Mines. The talks included 
such subjects as: Mineralogy and Ge- 
ology — Mining and Development of a 

— Please turn to page 26 



The University of Alaska near Fairbanks, shown above, is carrying 1 mining 
knowledge to interested Alaskans, not only through courses at the college itself, 
but by radio and extension courses in the principal Alaskan towns. 
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Fishermen — cottagers — campers — 
take along a 2-lite Delta lantern. 
Greatest night guide you can 
have. 800 ft. spotlight from front 
reflector ; bright floodlight from 
top. Ask for Powerlite at S3. 35, 
or Wildcat at $1.69 ( less batter- 
ies). At sport, hardware, electric- 
al dealers or write Delta Electric 
Co., Marion, Indiana. Dept. 1200 


AGE NUINE DELTA 


SPORTSMEN 

and 

COMMERCIAL 

FISHERMEN 

For Best Results 
Use 

GENUINE 

M'Mahon 

SPOONS 

Full Range of Colors 
and Sizes. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 



In handy 
tubes 35c, 

— ready to uce 
when you 
need ltl 



FLY OIL 

The old, original "Pal-'o-the- 
woods” that makes hunting, fish- 
ing, camping more enjoyable! A 
P9sitive protection from black 
flies, gnats, midges, mosquitoes — 
day or night. Easy to apply — 
agreeable to the skin — convenient 
— dependable. At drug, sporting 
and general stores — or mail direct 
on receipt of price. 

Kimball Bros. & Co. , Inc., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
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New Velocity! New Fowei?! 


For 

Alaska Bear, 

Moose and Caribou, 

Own This GRIFFIN & HOWE 
.300 H&H MAGNUM RIFLE 


Any best telescope 
sight expertly fitted 
to your rifle on our 
patented low, quick 
detachable mount with 
micrometer wind 
gauge or your own 
’scope mounted for 
you. ’Scope folder 
Free. 


Its 2550 feet per second with with 220-grain bullet — standard factory load— stops 
them in their tracks ! This newest high-velocity, high-power hunting arm is de- 
veloped from the standard Remington SOS with Enfield military bolt action, re- 
barrelled, re-styled and expertly re-adapted to handle this sensational ultra-mod- 
ern cartridge. We supply it complete or utilize your own 30S Remington or M. 17 
Enfield. Practically a custom-built rifle, at much less cost. Handsomely finished. 
Special ornamentation to order if desired. We adapt this rifle, too, for .375 H. & 
H. Magnum (2450 f.p.s. with 300 gr. bullet, factory ammunition) or .280 Dubiel 
(2900 f.p.s. with 180 gr. bullet, hand loads only). We supply ammunition or full 
hand-loading instructions. 

All work done by G. & H. expert gunsmiths. Own this up-to-the-minute high- 
velocity hunting rifle. For full details, complete ballisties, write 

1m a Makers of Fine Rifles, 

K 1JN MU W Sit use. 202 _ A E> 44th st . iNew York, N.Y. 



The Most Delicious of Alaska’s 

Canned Salmon 

Packed from choicest prime fish under 
most modern and sanitary conditions, 
featuring 

“NEMO” - “IOLA” - “ESCO” - “MID” and “K. P. Co.” Brands 


Ketchikan Packing Co. 

KETCHIKAN ALASKA 


ALASKA HAS THE GOLD! 
Prospectors, Attention ! 

The editor of The Sluice Box department of 
The Alaska Sportsman will reply in full detail 
by mail to all questions on prospecting in 
Alaska, including matters relating to favor- 
able areas, outfitting, costs, how to get there, 
etc. Replies will have the advantage of ex- 
tensive technical training and research ; twen- 
ty years practical mining experience and 
twelve years residence in Alaska. 

Send $1 with your first letter of inquiry; 
50c with each additional letter, to: 

VICTOR SHAW 
Loring, Alaska. 


Hunt Brown Bear in America’s Great 
Romantic Last Frontier 

ALASKA 

“The Sportsman’s Paradise” 

Plan this year’s hunting expedition NOW. 

Competent registered guides. 
SALMON AND TROUT FISHING TRIPS 
Three excellent boats for charter — 

The Warrigal The Treva C. 

35-ft. 45-ft. 

Comfortable accommodations 
The 60-ft. Yacht Leota 
De luxe accommodations 
For complete information write to 

JUNEAU GUIDES 

BOX 1299 JUNEAU, ALASKA 



J. P. ANDERSON, Editor 

T HE flower illustrated this rqonfh is 
known as wax plant, singly delight 
and one flowered pyrola. The botanists 
call it , Monases uniflora, although 
there is a second form known as M. 
reticulata which has larger leaves, 
strongly veined. Monases uniflqra is 
circumpolar i,n distribution, while M. 
reticulata is found from Alaska to 
Washington, in the woods. Mona,ses is 
derived from the Greek monos^ one; 
esis, delight. 

Closely related to this plant is the 
genus Pyrola . 1 As a matter of fact, 
many European botanists consider the 
two genera as one. The Pyrolas are 
known as wintergreen. They have pink 
or white flowers, more cup shaped than 
Monases, so that some species are 
often called wild lily-of-the-valley, al- 
though the latter name is more prop- 
erly applied to a member qf the same 



PHOTO BY MAXCINE WILLIAMS 

There are at least eight species of the 
Pyrola, one of which is pictured above; 
it is the wax plant, also known as the 
single delight and one flowered pyrola. 


family as the cultivated form. Pyrolas 
have a tuft of basal shining evergreen 
leaves resembling those of the pear 
tree. There are eight species in Alaska 
known to the writer. 

The Pyrola family is closely related 
to the Heather family, and there are 
several interesting alpine members of 
the latter family blooming during July. 
Among these may be mentioned white 
mountain heather (Cassiope — three 
species), yellow false heather (Phyllo- 
doce glanduliflora), alpine azalea 
(Loiseleruia procumbens), and copper 
bush (Cladythamnus pyrolaeflorus). 
The bear berry or kinnikinick (Arcto- 
staphylos uva-ursi) is one of the com- 
monest of trailing evergreen shrubs 
from Haines and Skagway, north and 
west. 

So many plants bloom during July 
that a skilled botanist in going from 
beach to mountain top can collect one 
hundred fifty different species if, on 
the way, he passes through swamp and 
woods. 
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THE LUCKY SHRIMPERS 

(Continued from page 20) 

As the old ship plowed victoriously 
homeward, the last of the haul was 
sorted and stowed. It totaled twenty- 
two boxes, the largest haul made by 
any boat in the fleet during the month. 
With the six boxes caught earlier in 
the day, we had twenty-eight. The 
largest single haul ever made in the 
district is twenty-seven boxes, a record 
that each crew is constantly seeking 
to break. A bit of mental arithmetic 
showed that our day’s catch of twenty- 
eight boxes would weigh approximate- 
ly fifty-six hundred pounds or over 
two and three-quarter tons! At forty 
thousand per box, we had raked in well 
over a million shrimp! 

As we left the sheltered fishing 
grounds, the merciless wind again 
barred our way. And listen, you sailors, 
you “ain’t seen nothing” until you buck 
a “Stikine wind” from Thomas bay to 
Petersburg, Alaska! Twelve miles of 
the most devilish water that the com- 
bined efforts of Satan and Neptune 
can furnish. Wind that has inherited 
the long-pentup wrath of the number- 
less ancient glaciers back in those 
forbidding mountains. 

The little ship struggled frantically 
to keep her head up in the face of the 
overwhelming odds. Her long clipper 
bow rose until it pointed almost 
straight up to the leaden skies. The en- 
gine worked desperately to keep the 
wheel turning over. We crept over the 
white crest of each green monster, 
then down to the valley we plunged, 
the bow smashing into the next wave 
in a blinding sheet of spray. The Skip- 
per did his best to help the old girl 
along, quartering the larger seas and 
grasping every opportunity to gain a 
few yards with the unerring judgment 
of a seaman who knows his ship. The 
boat shone like newly-washed window 
panes, the spray freezing to spars, rig- 
ging and decks in a solid sheet of ice. 

For a few minutes, while we were 
sheltered in the lee of a small island, 
we hurriedly downed a meal that the 
deckhand had somehow prepared. Man, 
but that coffee tasted good! Past the 
island and floundering along in the 
darkness, we finally staggered through 
the tide-rips at the harbor entrance 
and the little gray sea-horse sailed 
quietly down the calm narrows. Seven 
hours it had taken us to come twelve 
miles, but with the stoicism of the 
sea, the storm was forgotten imme- 
diately by both ship and crew. 

We landed, first, at the shrimp can- 
nery, unloaded our day’s catch in a 
few minutes and took aboard a couple- 
dozen empty shrimp boxes for tomor- 
row’s cargo. Then back to our berth at 
the float with the rest of the fleet, a 
good day’s work well done. The deck- 
hand did some more expert cussing 
over frozen lines, the throbbing en- 
gine ceased its clamor, and, with a 
tired sigh, the old vessel seemed to 
drop into the slumber of an exhausted 
laborer. 

“Another day, another dollar,” said 
we. 

July, 1936. 
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RED LABEL 

AMERICAN CREAM BRAND 
Blended Whiskey— 90 proof 
80 % grain neutral spirits 

Having tried the other 
blends, people say ofRed 
Label, "It’s the Cream!” 
Try it — see if you agree. 




GOLDEN 
WEDDING 

SCHENLEY'S FINEST BLEND OF 
STRAIGHT WHISKIES— 90 proof 

Golden Wedding is 3 
whiskiesblendedforBet- 
ter Taste, not for lower 
price. Get acquainted ! 


They hear the 

Mark of Merit 


Copyright 1936, Schenley 
Distributors, Inc., New York 


KENTUCKY 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
90 proof 


It gives your drinks the 
same richness that those 
folks in Kentucky enjoy 
in theirs. 
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SEND FOR THIS 100- 
PAGE FISHING GUIDE 

CDCCI NOTED anglers 
1 • as Courtney Riley 

Cooper, Ozark Rip ley and oth- 
ers helped edit it. Identifies fish 
in colors. Bait and fly casting les- 
sons. Fishing hints. Every angler 
wants this book. Write today! 

SOUTH BEND BAiT COMPANY « 

559 Hi ®h St. South Bend, Ind. ^©f® /f 
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First Prizes in BOTH Years in — 

Port Angeles Salmon Derby won by 
Salmon taken on Heddon “Basser” 
Plug. 

— And get THIS, too: — 

“Each year in Seattle Salmon Derby, 
MORE Prize Fish on Heddon Baits than 
ALL others combined.” 


Rod and Reel Department 

J. F. VAN GILDER, Editor. 


T HE subject of artificial lures is one 
that few fishermen know much 
about. At the same time, it is a subject 
about which every fisherman should 
have a good working knowledge. 

Trout will strike at lures that resem- 
ble nothing native to their stream and 
for this reason it is not always neces- 
sary to have lures that resemble some- 
thing common to the bill of fare of 
their home waters. Of course, we are 
not advocating that a person waste his 
time fishing with lures that trout do 
not want and won’t take, but we do 
maintain that many fishermen return 
home empty-handed when it was pos- 
sible to have a nice mess of trout to 
show for the work. 

For instance, we have repeatedly 
caught “bouncing” big rainbows on a 
little plug called a “Trout-Oreno,” 
which resembles nothing that ever 
comes near any stream in Southeast- 
ern Alaska, when artificial flies closely 
resembling the real thing flying around 
above the stream have failed to get a 
raise. 

Many times have we gone to a 
stream and made fine catches with 
flies, plugs and other artificial lures 
when other parties of fishermen on the 
same stream went fishless using baits 
that should have been in season and 
were native to that stream. 

We have repeatedly had information 
from fishermen to the westward that 
the rainbows of the Kenai district will 
not rise to flies for the reason that 
there are no flies native to that dis- 
trict upon which the trout will feed. 
It seems to us that the boys are pass- 
ing up added fun in fishing by not 
using flies because several non-resi- 
dent fishermen who have been to the 
streams in the Kenai district have re- 
ported that they caught all the fish 
they wanted when the trout came 
right up to the surface after artificial 
lures, mostly flies. 

We do not advocate buying every 
gadget that is sold on the market, but 
we certainly believe that every fishing 
kit should contain at least a represen- 
tative of each of the following: flies, 
dry and wet; spinner fly, especially 
one with a very small copper-colored 
spinner and red or brown colored fly; 
Trix-Oreno, the fly-rod size; plug, a 
small one in two or three colors; pork 
rind, especially for use in combination 
with flies and spinners; and last, but 
by no means least — an artificial mouse. 

The above lures are small and most 
of them are quite inexpensive, but they 
certainly will give the Alaska fisher- 
man the wherewithal to increase his 
catches when the season is not quite 
right or water conditions are not just 
ideal. Try some of these lures some 
time and see how much more of inter- 
est there is to trout fishing than when 
genuine bait is used. The memory of a 


big one coming to the surface for a 
floating lure will certainly remain 
long after the blind tug of bait fishing 
is forgotten. 

The same remarks hold true of salm- 
on fishing, although the lures cannot 
be used on the surface. Fishing for 
“silvers” or cohoes takes on added 
speed when spinner-flies, buck tail 
flies, Trix-Orenos and plugs are used. 
For genuine sport, try some of these 
some time when the cohoes are run- 
ning. Use a casting rod and reel and 
cast over the place where the salmon 
are known to be, but don’t let the lure 
sink lower than six feet below the 
surface. 

You will get a surprise and a thrill 
when you are turned loose with one of 
these bouncing babies on light tackle 
after he has slashed at such a lure 
while under high speed. 

Be sure to reel in the cast fast 
enough so that the salmon will take a 
bite at the lure without waiting to 
taste it. However, when a cohoe makes 
up his mind to strike, he will strike 
fast and doesn’t ordinarily wait to 
look over the lure very closely. 

Be sure to have a hundred yards of 
line on the reel or you won’t have any 
leeway when he starts for parts un- 
known. Try this with an eight ounce 
rod, an eighteen pound line and a ten 
pound leader. If you land him you are 
a pretty good fisherman. 


Here are the big smile, the trout and 
prize button Bill Selfridge displayed 
recently after winning a weekly con- 
test among Ketchikan fishermen. 


BEST BET 
for 
SALMON 


Try Heddon “Salmon- 
Basser,” “Shiner-Scale,” 
No. 8529P, Deluxe Model. 
Built extra strong with two large 
. trebles in tandem. Hooks CANNOT 

pull loose. A lively erratic bait for casting and 
trolling. Length, 4 in. 

8529P Shiner Scale 

8529PAS Allen Stripey $1-25 each 

Also Regular No. 8509P $1.00 each 

For STRIPERS and SALMON 

The “Giant-Jointed- 
Vamp” in “Bob Allen’s 
Scale Finish” is 
a moose of a 
bait, built extra 
strong, with a 
natural swim- 
m i n g motion, 
trolling or cast- 
ing, Length, 6 in. 

7359 Shiner Scale 

7359PAS Allen Stripey $1.50 each 

Heddon Bamboo and Steel Rods 
are prideful tackle — 

“Rods with the Fighting Heart” 
Complete Catalog on Request. 

James Heddon’s Sons 

Bept. AS-71, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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C O M P A D r 

SLEEPING 
BAGS 

Dependable protection anywhere . . . 

Get the direct factory price on the 
bag you have in mind. 

Write or call at 

203 Bay Bldg. Seattle 


Two*8oq Cars 

UHSPL OCH&0L. CL 

Heddon "Basser "Bait 
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\A/HEN our forefathers blazed a trail 

’ ' into a new land, their law was in 
accordance with the code of the wilder- 
ness. Violators were dealt justice from 
the hip or the whip. The game that 
abounded in the forest and on the 
plains was their means of livelihood. 
They killed only what they needed for 
existence. 

After the rugged, unexplored reach- 
es had been conquered and civilization, 
with its industries and increased popu- 
lation had taken root, there followed 
the inevitable and regrettable situation 
that has befallen all largely populated 
areas. Then came the necessity for 
law enforcement by duly constituted 
governmental agencies to help protect 
those who strove to build against the 
ruthless poaching of those who strove 
to tear down by destroying and looting 
the natural game resources. The indi- 
vidual turned over enforcement to 
public servants he employed and in 
thus shifting responsibility felt little 
personal concern in guarding the nat- 
ural wealth of the land. 

Since the earliest days of our his- 
tory down to the present day, society 
has been menaced by the irresponsible 
destructive work of the human wolver- 
ines who strive for personal gain at 
the expense of honest men. A distorted 
intellect, an irresponsible nature or 
lack of concern for the future led them 
to dishonest methods and to lack of 
respect for any law which hampered 
what they considered their own well- 
being. 

At the present time Alaska is con- 
fronted with a serious situation with 
regard to her game supply for the fu- 
ture. Her vast expanse of isolated 
area and sparse population, renders it 
impossible for duly constituted author- 
ities such as the Game Commission to 
adequately patrol the country in the 
enforcement of the laws for the pro- 
tection of Alaska’s wildlife. The vio- 
lator has in many places a clear field 
with little danger that the law will 
catch him at an illicit kill. Often, in 
remote districts, he has a free hand 
and may kill as he desires whether for 
his own greedy pleasure or for an 
illicit market. 

The fate of Alaska’s wildlife lies in 
the hands of the sportsman, the woods- 
man and all outdoor people. Not until 
they consider it their duty to report 
all violators and insist that justice be 
dealt, will the situation be relieved to 
any appreciable degree. 

No one individual or one body of 
men, banded together though they may 
be for the purpose of game preserva- 
tion, can hope to accomplish much in 
the way of keeping Alaska “The 
Sportsman’s Paradise” and perpetuat- 
ing the present supply of fish and 
game. The combined efforts of all in- 


terested are needed in the war on the 
human wolverine. 

The Alaska game laws state that 
no person shall take more than three 
male deer in one year, yet it is an open 
secret that certain individuals take as 
many as ten to fourteen deer in a year, 
in and out of season. The bag consists 
as often of does and fawns as bucks, to 
which the take is restricted. Sheep, 
goats, moose and caribou are likewise 
taken in illegal numbers by selfish 
game hogs who care not for the future. 

It is considered a serious moral of- 
fense as well as an illegal one to de- 
stroy or mutilate a cabin or cache. Yet, 
the wilderness outlaws do not give a 
thought to the traveler in search of 
shelter and will carelessly burn and 
destroy cabins with reckless abandon. 

Boats, left on lakes by sportsmen for 
use by others so long as they are not 
mutilated, have been found shot full 
-of holes or cut loose, to drift over the 
falls. Stored frying pans and coffee 
pots have been used as targets by the 
spoilers and other atrocities have been 
committed. Yet many a person, hap- 
pening upon vandals in the act, will 
refrain from reporting such things to 
the authorities lest he be termed a 
“stool pigeon.” 

The term “stool pigeon,” which the 
law-breaker tries to pin indiscrimin- 
ately upon any person who reports un- 
lawful acts, has been much abused and 
mis-used. Webster’s defines a stool- 
pigeon as “a person used as a decoy 
for others; especially one who unof- 
ficially acts as a spy for the police.” 

No self-respecting person would 
wish to decoy another into a crime, 
much less be paid for acting in such a 
capacity, but a person who in- 
advertently witnesses an illegal act 
against the government and then re- 
ports it to the hired servants of the 
public — -the police — should be termed a 
patriot just as much as one who might 
report a war-time act against the 
government. 

The Alaska Sportsmen’s Association 
is pledged to support duly constituted 
authorities in the preservation of wild- 
life and is one organization, at least, 
that intends to keep Alaska the Sports- 
man s Paradise — call it stOol-pigeoning 
if one will. 

The need for protection of wildlife 
is now being felt throughout the Ter- 
ritory. Practically all leading commu- 
nities have sportsmen’s organizations. 
They are on the watch to better hunt- 
ing and fishing conditions in the com- 
munity and the conservation of wildlife 
in the Territory. 

An urgent plea, is made for sports- 
men to join such organizations as have 
conservation for their object that all 
may help in bringing the human 
wolverines, who are poaching upon the 
law-abiding citizen’s rights, to justice. 
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They’re made for the vigorous 
outdoor man who demands sturdy 
clothes — yet plenty of room for 
action! There’s 100% “body insu- 
lation” in a waterproof Hirsch- 
Weis Cruiser STAG— the original 
Stag with double shoulders and 
arms, also Game 
Pockets in back. 

Get a Hirsch-Weis 
Cruiser STAG — 
and rest assured it 
will stand the gaff. 

Breeches to match. 
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NEW GUNS! 
Drastic Reductions! 

Winchester Model 86 Cal. .33 $34.95 

Winchester Model 71 Cal. .348 $37.75 

Winchester Model 95, 30-40 carbines $32.45 
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Remington Model 25, 25-20, 32-20 $19.85 

All Postpaid! - Gun List FREE! 

J. WARSHAL & SONS 
First at Madison-R Seattle, Wash. 
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ALAS K A 

FALL HUNTS 



for mixed bags 


To the sportsman who has 
yearned and dreamed of real, big 
game hunting in America, Alas- 
ka is paradise come true. 

Our last great frontier pro- 
vides the finest big game hunt- 
ing on the continent. Black bear, 
grizzly bear, and Kodiak bear, 
the largest carnivorous animal 
on earth — moose, caribou, deer, 
mountain sheep and goat. The 
fall hunting season opens Au- 
gust 20th and extends to Novem- 
ber 1st, for most big game. Late 
hunters have a chance to get in 
a little duck shooting on the 
side. For the angler, every 
stream and the smooth sea lanes 
hold the finest sport fish in the 
world. 

Many Alaska guides’ organ- 
izations are ready to show you 
the big game paths. The Alaska 
Steamship Company will gladly 
help you with details. Write for 
complete information. 


L. W. BAKEK 
Traffic 
Mgr. 



Robert Dollar Co. 
American Mail Line 
General 
Agents 


ALAS K A 

STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

Room 69-C, Pier Two, Seattle 


THE SLUICE BOX 

(Continued from page 21) 

Prospect — Ore Dressing and Metallur- 
gical Problems and the Relation of the 
School of Mines to Mineral Develop- 
ment in Alaska. 

The extension courses were given 
wide publicity in the local press, but it 
now appears that the news failed to 
reach many interested Alaskans. 
Therefore, at the request of the min- 
ing department of The Alaska Sports- 
man, Dean Hance prepared an article 
especially for this magazine in which 
he explains the plans and objectives of 
the movement in Alaska. The full text 
of the article by Dean Hance follows : 

T HE new mining extension work of 
the University of Alaska has met 
with a hearty response on the part of 
prospectors and others interested in 
mineral development. The first classes 
were opened in Juneau early in Octo- 
ber, 1935, and the interest there was 
such that two series of courses were 
given, lasting through December. 
About two hundred fifty attended the 
classes. They spent most of the time in 
a study of mineralogy and geology. 
Lectures by outsiders on special topics 
such as Federal Financing of New 
Mining Enterprises, Mining Law, and 
so on, enlarged upon the work of H. G. 
Wilcox, who is instructor in immediate 
charge. 

Early in January a similar course of 
six weeks was given at Ketchikan, and 
this was followed by a course at Pe- 
tersburg. Arrangements were made so 
that men in the CCC camps could take 
the work, and one hundred twenty-two 
enrollments of such men indicated the 
interest in these organizations. In 
early April the total enrollment in 
mining extension work was about four 
hundred twenty-six with still another 
course planned for Wrangell during 
April and the first half of May. 

A special territorial appropriation 
enables the University to supply ma- 
terials for laboratory work as well as 
instruction and this new phase of the 
University’s service to the people of 
the Territory promises to become one 
of increasing importance. The appro- 
priation is for a two-year period and 
present plans are to continue work in 
the fall of 1936 in the Third Judicial 
Division in such places as Seward, 
Anchorage, Cordova and Valdez. 

Because the mining interests are 
scattered over a wide stretch of terri- 
tory where travel is difficult and ex- 
pensive and because our funds for the 
work are limited, such a division of the 
first two seasons was made. It is hoped 
that further developments will make 
apparent to the Legislature and to the 
University administration to what ex- 
tent this work should be provided for 
by further appropriation. 

Registration in the short course in 
mining given at the University during 
November and December, 1935, totaled 
twenty-two. The courses offered in- 
cluded Geology, Mineralogy, Mining 
Methods, Ore Dressing, Fire Assaying, 
and Camp Cookery. 

Late in December, several cases of 
scarlet fever developed in Fairbanks 
and quarantine regulations there pre- 
vented the short course people residing 
in Fairbanks from attending and com- 
pleting the class work on the campus 
in January. This unforeseen emer- 
gency was regrettable, and the Uni- 
versity administration hopes that no 
such interruption will interfere with 


the short course work planned for the 
fall of 1936 which is to open November 
7 and continue through December to 
January 9, 1937. 

In addition to the extra-curricular 
work just referred to, by which the 
University of Alaska carries its educa- 
tional facilities to many who are un- 
able to arrange for regular work in 
residence, a series of eight short lec- 
tures on Mineral Resource Develop- 
ment in Alaska was prepared by the 
staff of the School of Mines and broad- 
cast from KFQD at Anchorage and 
KGBU at Ketchikan. The topics dis- 
cussed included Mineralogy, Geology, 
Mining, Milling, and Tool Tempering. 
In a brief summary, attention was 
called to the strategic position of the 
University of Alaska, both as an edu- 
cational institution and as a center of 
research for Alaskan problems. It is 
hoped that these short lectures will 
prove helpful to some of the radio 
listeners and will indicate to our ter- 
ritorial residents the facilities and 
opportunities for service which their 
University now offers. 


ANDERSON’S INCUBATORS 

(Continued from page 14) 
had given the chicken eggs to sat down 
alongside their nests and didn’t seem 
quite satisfied, so, for a while, I was 
afraid that the experiment was to be 
a failure from the start. They looked 
down at the eggs, looked around, then 
took another look at the eggs. Too 
many eggs, not quite the same color 
and of just a little different shape! But 
I guess they could count only to four, 
for they finally settled down as if 
nothing had happened. 

T WENTY-ONE days later, I went 
back, prepared with hot- water bot- 
tles, a washtub and some cotton bat- 
ting. The press accounts, of course, 
running true to newspaper form, were 
exaggerated. I did not, as the Yankee 
Reporter said, “Go around with a bas- 
ket and gather up the fuzzy chicks.” 
But, I did gather up the eggs, nearly 
all of which were pipped and all of 
which hatched the following morning. 
They produced as healthy and as 
strong chicks as I’ve ever seen. 

As soon after examining the eggs as 
I had satisfied myself that they had 
reached the proper stage of incuba- 
tion, I left them in the nests and went 
down to the waters’ edge and built a 
fire to heat some water. The old cor- 
morants came right back and kept the 
eggs warm while the water was being 
heated, even though I had the fire built 
less than fifty feet from their nests. 

As soon as I had my hot-water bot- 
tles filled, I gathered the eggs, put 
them in the tub with the cotton batting 
and hot-water bottles and covered 
them carefully. Before I left, I saw to 
it that my incubator cormorants each 
had their three eggs to sit on. I’m not 
saying that they were the same three 
eggs I had taken away from them, but 
when I went back a few days later 
each had three young and seemed as 
content as if the babies were really 
their own. It would have been a nasty 
trick to have those poor birds sit on 
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my chicken eggs for three weeks and 
get nothing for their pains. 

You may wonder why we didn’t let 
the cormorants complete the hatching 
process. Well, in the first place, their 
nests are literally alive with fleas and 
we didn’t want to expose the tiny 
chicks to a swarm of blood-sucking 
vermin. And, in the second place, we 
didn’t know how the old birds would 
treat their foster children. The fleas 
could, perhaps, be combatted with a 
good dose of Buhach powder, hut if we 
let the cormorants hatch out the chicks 
we’d have to take them away and we 
couldn’t very well replace them with 
young cormorants. An egg is an egg, 
but — a young cormorant is probably 
not exactly like another young cor- 
morant. 

Since last summer, the cormorants 
in this locality have had a new name. 
They used to be called shags, but now 
when a Phalacrocorax auritus cincin- 
atus passes Coopers Landing you’ll 
often hear someone say, “There goes 
one of Anderson’s incubators!” 

ADVENTURE ON WHITE 
WATER 

(Continued from page 15) 

Juneau group, were already in their 
seine boat, testing its stability. 

I had been assigned to another boat 
and went to look at it. 

Jeff was among us again. “All 
ready, boys, get into your boats.” 
There was the clatter and bump of 
oars as they were put in place. 

I stood at the sweep-oar of our boat. 
Frank Olsen was at the side oars as 
we made ready. He could handle those 
oars. I felt safe with him. He and his 
forebears had been Norse fishermen. 

Jeff gave final instructions. “All 
right, boys. I’m going back to the 
cameras. When you see a white flag 
waving, get started. Everyone to- 
gether. The cameramen want to catch 
you in a bunch.” 

We could see the cameramen dimly 
on the bluff as we looked down stream. 
The distant roar seemed to grow 
louder. A chill breeze blew up river 1 . 
We shivered, nervously tense, as we 
waited. 

THEN came the signal. “It’s waving! 

■ The flag is waving!” 

It was difficult to get out of the eddy 
into the river. It was a mill-race out 
there, but finally, after several slight 
collisions of our boats in the cross- 
currents, we were on our way. 

First, there was a giant, curling 
wave, an angry white-cap tumbling 
over it. We went through. It marked 
the beginning of the rapids. We were 
in an avalanche of water, it seemed. 
The river roared. There were furiously 
boiling troughs to be navigated . . . 
currents . . . cross currents, churning 
this way and that ... a terrifying 
caldron. We rushed along it, the men 
at the sweeps trying to keep the boats 
headed straight . 

Comber after comber tossed us . . . 
tried to blanket us . . . we were 
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with the utmost expediency to 
insure a quality canned product. 


Our cannery, with its modern, 
high-speed canning machinery, 
two-way radio phone communica- 
tion between the cannery and the 
trap-brailing vessels, together 
with other adequate facilities, en- 
ables us to operate with utmost 
speed and efficiency. 



COVE 


PACKING CO. 

Ketchikan., Alaska . . 



in a roaring, hissing, topsy-turvy 
world of wild water. Spray wetted us 
as we rode on. As we passed the cam- 
eramen we glanced up. We saw their 
arms turning. Then we seemed alone 
again ... no time to look and see how 
the other boats were making it. . . . 

We raced toward the eddy ahead. It 
was important that we make it . . . 
maybe mean life or death. “All right, 
Frank! Give her hell!” I yelled, trying 
to make myself heard above the roar. 

Frank bent his back to the oars, 
putting every ounce of his energy 
behind them. 

We were in the eddy . . . then on 
shore! Our performance was over. I 
rested against the side of the boat. 

“We made it, Frank!” I shouted. 

“I knew WE would,” he declared. 
But there was a question in his eyes 
as he scanned the river. I looked out. 
No boats were in view . . . just that 
messed-up water and the unceasing 
roar. 

“The others must have come in 
closer to camp,” I shouted. “Get in 
and we’ll row down.” 

Frank looked at me questioningly, 
as I reassured him, “There’s no danger 
in this eddy.” 


As we rowed along, we encountered 
the boats along the rocky bank, one 
pulled up here, one there. The seine 
boat with our friends had got in, but 
one craft was missing. 

“Where are the other boys?” I asked 
Pete and Gus, as we pulled in. They 
were standing together on the bank, 
peering off down the river. 

“One of the boats couldn’t make the 
eddy. Look! There’s someone in the 
river — under the cable.” 

We saw a head out of water, under 
the ropes. Soon it was gone. . . . 

“We’d better go and help.” Gus 
spoke again. We hurried along, but too 
late to be of any help. Three men were 
lost, we learned, down in that sullen, 
gray water. 

I T was Red Thompson and his two 
companions in a staunch but clumsy 
craft who had failed to make the 
eddy. Thompson and one of the others 
had grasped the ropes that dangled 
there so promisingly when the boat 
sped by. They did not realize how 
strong was the pull of the river. . . . 
The third man went on, down stream, 
in the boat. 

The men in the boson’s chairs saw 
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“Will you lend a hand, sir, and help me catch a mouse in the pantry?” 
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Thompson smile . . . then saw the smile 
change to one of awful doubt as he 
realized they could not hold on against 
the current and must inevitably be 
swept down river. 

Thompson sank, never to reappear, 
but the other man, by virtue of his 
wonderful swimming ability, had the 
narrowest of escapes. 

Daughters, in the rescue boat, in- 
experienced though he was, tried — of 
all things! — to go hand over hand to 
the trolley above, in a rescue attempt. 
Failing to do so, he fell, exhausted, 
into the river. 

Heroic Joe Boutin, seeing Daughters 
drop into the river and realizing, no 
doubt, that the inflated suit that 
Daughters should have been wearing, 
was in the boat, leaped from the 
boson’s chair. He sacrificed his life in 
a vain attempt to save Daughters. 

And here’s Fate’s joker in the whole, 
harsh deal — the third occupant of 
Thompson’s craft landed the boat safe- 
ly, alone, farther down river! Perhaps 
he had at some time heard an old timer 
give the sage advice — “Always stay 
with your boat!” 

DRUM ICE 

(Continued from page 13) 

feet. The fire had gone out, but the 
soup was still warm, although a bit 
scorched. The marshal figured he must 
have slept close to a half hour. Again 
he patted the leader’s flat head. “A 
few minutes more, old timer,” he said, 
“and they’d have found me ‘brittle, 
and bent like a bow!’ ” Dave flexed 
his long limbs and stamped his feet to 
bring back the circulation. 

The short snooze had somewhat 
arrested the overwhelming desire for 
sleep, but it had stiffened his aching 
muscles. The sticky burn along his 
ribs was annoying, too. 

He ate half of the soup, then low- 
ered the rest on the end of the lash 
rope. As soon as Dode had eaten his 
portion, Dave pulled the pot back up. 
Now for a good pipe, a brisk turn up 
and down the ice to get his blood rac- 
ing, then that much needed sleep. 

With chilled fingers, he cut some 
tobacco from a plug, crowded it into 
the black bowl, lit it, and paced stiffly 
back and forth, puffing its sweet 
fragrance. 

Suddenly he stopped. Mongol raised 
his head out of the snow hole he had 
dug for himself in a drift along the 
bank. Dave stood still for the length of 
half-a-dozen drags on his pipe, then 
continued his pacing. The words of an 
Alaskan, ditty were torn from his lips 
by the whipping wind. Mongol changed 
his position so that his eyes could fol- 
low his master. It was as if the old 
dog knew that there was something in 


the air when Dave started singing the 
plaintive air of “The Prospector’s La- 
ment.” There were many men in Alas- 
ka who would have known that some 
obscure idea had suddenly formed 
itself into a plan of action. 

“These are the men who’ve ruined 
Alaska — 

Oh, I’ve seen it time and again. 
They stake by power-of-attorney, 

And prospect their ground with a 
pen. 

“They do all their fine work through 
agents, 

And lay around town with the sports; 
On intimate terms with lawyers, 

And on similar terms with the 
courts.” 

AS the wind carried the last of the 
“ softly mumbled words away, Dave 
Blaine knocked the ashes from his 
pipe. He set the sled behind two frozen 
hummocks along the bank, fastened 
one end of the long lash rope to it and 
tied the other end to Mongol’s collar. 
The old leader never moved, only curled 
his bushy tail over his nose and 
awaited further orders. 

Then the marshal took everything 
from his pockets except a leaf which 
he tore from his notebook, and a pencil. 
He put everything into the chain bag 
on the back of the sled, took a last 
look around, then, picking up his robe, 
stepped over to the hole he had cut in 
the ice. 

“Hey, Barlow!” 

A grumbling answer came up from 
the black depths. “Wha’ yuh want ? ” 

“Stand back,” called Dave, “I’m com- 
ing down.” He threw the robe down, 
lowered himself till he was hanging 
from the edge, and dropped lightly to 
the frozen creek bed. He could hear 
Barlow’s breathing and reached out, 
closing his fingers around the pris- 
oner’s arm. 

“I’ve got to sleep down here,” he 
explained. Then he made a great show 
of coughing, but Barlow couldn’t see 
the smile on the marshal’s face. Dave 
felt Dode’s arm tighten. 

“The wind’s too fierce on top,” con- 
tinued Dave. “I have to have rest.” 
More coughing and throat clearing. 
“And just in case you’ve forgotten, 
Barlow, it’ll take the two of us to get 
out of here, one on the other’s shoul- 
ders. There’s no way possible for one 
man to do it alone.” He released the 
man’s arm and heard him swear be- 
neath his breath as he rolled himself 
back up in his bed. 

The marshal spread his own robe on 
the frozen sand, rolled up in it and 
stretched his trail-weary legs. It was 
comfortable down there, out of the 
wind. Boy! What a sleep he was going 
to have! 

To be concluded. 


THE KNIK TRADING COMPANY 

has furnished merchandise for the Willow Creek Mining District for the 
past thirty years, and with five auto roads radiating out from WASILLA, 
is known as the “Hub” of the famous Matanuska Valley, being the second 
largest revenue station on the Alaska Railroad, between Seward and Fair- 
banks. Owing to age limit, the proprietor, O. G. Herning, desires to retire 
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Delicious, health- 
ful food from Alaska’s 
glacier - fed waters, 
containing those nu- 
tritious vitamins, A 
and D. 


Packed under the most 
sanitary conditions in 
our modern cannery 
located in the heart of 
the world’s greatest 
salmon canning 
district. 


From Ketch 
To Barrow 

On this page are related facts in re- 
gard to Alaska’s game, fish, birds and 
animals, her scenery, natural wonders 
and other items of current and general 
interest. 

Forty hair seal, twenty-four eagles 
and two wolves were the toll of pre- 
datory animals and birds secured by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ole Fagerlie on a four 
weeks hunting and trapping trip on 
Prince of Wales Island during May. 
They will collect two dollars each in 
bounty for the seals, one dollar each 
for the eagles and, providing the next 
legislature passes a deficiency appro- 
priation to replenish the wolf bounty 
fund, will get twenty dollars each for 
the two wolves. 

The first rainbow trout caught this 
year out of the famed Russian River 
near Seward were twenty-six and 
twenty-eight inch beauties taken by 
Robert Hall and Walter Corliss, May 
17. The two fish put up interesting 
fights. 

So intent on saving a herd of domes- 
tic goats which were being raided by 
a grizzly bear that she did not think 
of the danger to herself, thirteen-year- 
old Betty Bishop ran out in front of 
the bear and started shooing it off her 
parents’ Unuk River ranch by waving 
her apron, recently. The bear stopped 
and snarled, but made no effort to ap- 
proach. George Lemmon, a miner, 
happened along and saw the episode. 
He killed the grizzly with four shots 
from his rifle. 

Only one army post is maintained in 
Alaska, at Haines. 

Harlan Gubsen, expert in wolf and 
coyote trapping technique, has been 
appointed to take active charge of a 
wolf control program in Northwestern 
Alaska where wolves have been mak- 
ing increased depredations on reindeer 
and caribou herds, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Alaska Game Com- 
mission recently. Mr. Gubsen will help 
wolf trappers improve their methods. 

A. L. Hager of Vancouver, B. C., and 
Clarence Ederer of Chicago returned to 
their homes early in June after a suc- 
cessful brown bear hunt in the Port 
Moller district of Bristol Bay. Ederer 
shot two and Hager one bear. Ederer 
also shot a wolverine. Hager plans to 
return north next spring and float 
down the Mackenzie River in Canada 
by house-boat, thence to Point Barrow 
by dog sled, to hunt walrus and polar 
bear. 
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Indications that Alaska will have the 
greatest development in mining in 
twenty years during 1936 are seen in 
all the mineral areas. Many properties, 
idle and undeveloped for two decades, 
are being opened by capital. 

Alaska’s fisheries products are 
either canned, frozen, salted, smoked, 
converted to meal or oil or shipped 
fresh. 

The largest king salmon caught this 
spring on light tackle in Southeastern 
Alaska was one weighing 3914 pounds, 
dressed. It was caught by Harry Gale 
at Mountain Point, near Ketchikan. 
The record for previous years at 
Ketchikan is a 48% pounder taken by 
Ed Dorn. 

On an automobile trip over the 
Seward highway recently, Henry Gor- 
ham of Juneau encountered a cow 
moose, a bull moose and a black bear, 
several porcupine and rabbits and saw 
a beaver colony busily at work. 

The Office of Indian Affairs of the 
Federal Government operates ninety- 
four day schools, two industrial schools 
and one school for the blind in Alaska, 
in addition to maintaining hospitals 
and giving medical service. 

Having secured their full quota of 
bears on Kodiak Island and many spec- 
imens of Alaska birds, which will be 
placed on exhibition at the University 
of Michigan, Dr. C. E. Boys and A. C. 
Schuren of Michigan went south late 
in May. They also secured many thou- 
sand feet of interesting motion picture 
film. It was Dr. Boys’ fourth trip to 
Alaska and Mr. Schuren’s second. 

A. J. Casper of Union, New Jersey, 
and H. A. Benedict of East Orange, 
each secured a Kodiak bear this spring 
in the vicinity of Karluk Bay. Mr. Cas- 
per’s bear measured ten feet, four 
inches; Mr. Benedicts’s eight feet. Both 
sportsmen were enthusiastic in ac- 
claiming Alaska as a bear hunter’s 
paradise. 



Let us tell you about the Fascination of making your own 
ammunition. 

GUN SIGHTS AND SHOOTING SUPPLIES 


ORDER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH DEALER 


Send for our new Catalog— send 10c which partially covers 
cost of publishing and mailing — the 10c will be refunded 
on your first order. 



PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 373 Hayes St., San Francisco 
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The Alaska Sportsman 


THE 

“Caterpillar” 

Diesel RD-6 

Tractor 

Is a REAL Puller! 



“Caterpillar” Tractors 
are used 

Everywhere in Alaska 


Northern Commercial 
Co. 

Alaska and Yukon Territory 
Distributor 

Branches throughout the north. 
Home office Colman Bldg., Seattle 


Special 

Until July 10 Only 

A big (33x50) wall map of 
Alaska compiled by govern- 
ment topographers, and a 
copy of Facts About Alaska, 
an 88-page booklet, both 
sent to any address in the 
States or Alaska for 

$1.15 

postpaid 

The regular price for this combination 
is $1.35. 

If you prefer, the booklet will be 
sent alone, postpaid, for 60 cents 
a copy; the map for 75 cents. 

Other authentic maps of 
Alaska for 15 cents (size 
10x15), 25 cents (17x24), 
and $1.50 (59x78 >/ 2 ). 


Address 

The Chronicle 

Ketchikan, Alaska 
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ENJOY 

ALASKA’S 

Great Outdoors 

Through Reading Alaska’s 
Outdoor Magazine! 

• 

Stories that will thrill the person who has never been in 
the Territory as well as the oldest Alaska Sourdough. 

9 

Authentic articles on all Alaska’s industries, flora and 
fauna. Learn more about Alaska through 
The Alaska Sportsman 


Attractively illustrated — carefully edited. 
Printed on high quality book paper. 

Only $1.50 per year 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 



Ketchikan, Alaska 


A TABLE DELICACY 

from Alaska’s glacier fed waters 





CHOICE RED KIN& 

Jhlwnon 


Not just another brand 
of canned salmon . . . 
But a delicious Kippered 
Red King Salmon, pre- 
pared by an entirely new 
method. 


Our special method of kippering 
and packing freshly caught red 
king salmon preserves all of the 
delicious flavor and oils of the 
fish as well as the healthful vita- 
mins. Each operation is done 
strictly by hand, in a sanitary 
manner, insuring a select, hand 
packed product entirely differ- 
ent in flavor from any other 
canned kippered salmon. 

— 1936 Pack — 

Caught by 
Hook and Line 

The finest, gamest 
fish that swims the 
North Pacific . . . 
Now available in 
Family Size Cases. 

Family size cases of 12 half-pound cans, 
delivered by express to any part of the 
United States, prepaid, $3.50. 

Send check or money order to 
J. H. Rolie & Co., Ketchikan, Alaska, or 
Ralph A. Bartholomew, 

Alaska Products, Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Order a Case Today 


For Wholesale Quantities 
write to 

M. J. BUCEY 

Distribution Mgr. 


J TJ 1P| * jPj Cannery Located at 

• II# JLV.O1X0 KjO. Ketchikan, Alaska 


